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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN : 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 





BY MRS. H. B, STOWE. 


Cuaprer 1. — In which the Reader is introduced to 
a Man of Humanity. 

Late in the afternoon of a chilly day in Feb- 
ruary, two geptlemen were sitting alone over their 
wine, in a well-furnished dining parlor, in the 
town of P ,in Kentucky. There were no 
servants present, and the gentlemen, with chairs 
closely approaching, seemed to be discussing some 
subject with great earnestuess. 

For convenience sake, we have said, hitherto, 
two gentlemen. One of the parties, however, when 
critically examined, did not seem, strictly speak- 
ing, to come under the species. He was a short, 
thick-set man, with coarse, commonplace features, 
and that swaggering air of pretension which 
makes a low man who is trying to elbow his way 
upward in the world. He was much over-dressed 
ina gaudy vest of maay colors, a blue necker- 
chief, bedropped gaily with yellow spots, and ar- 
ranged with a flaunting tie, quite in keeping with 
the general air of the man. His hands, large and 
coarse, were plentifully bedecked with rings, and 
he wore a heavy gold watch-chain with a bundle 
of seals of portentous size and a great variety of 
colors attached to it—which, in the ardor of con- 
versation, he was in the habit of flourishing and 
gingling with evident satisfaction. His conver- 
gation was in free and easy defiance of Murray’s 
grammar, and was garnished at convenient inter- 
vals with various profane expressions, which not 
even the desire to be graphic in our account shall 
induce us to transcribe. 

His companion, Mr. Shelby, had the appear- 
ance of a gentleman, and the arrangements of the 
house and the general air of the housekeeping 
indicated easy and even opulent circumstances. 
As we before stated, the two are in the midst of 
an earnest conversation. 

“ That is the way I should arrange the matter,” 
said Mr. Shelby. 

“[ can’t make trade that way—I positively 
can’t, Mr. Shelby,” said the other, holding up a 
glass of wine between his eye and the light. 

“ Why, the fact is, Haley, Tom is an uncommon 
fellow—he is certainly worth that sum any- 
where—steady, honest, capable, manages my 
whole farm like a clock.” 

“You mean honest, as niggers go,” said Haley, 
helping himself to a glass of brandy. 

“No; I mean, really, Tom is a good, steady, 
sensible, pious fellow. He got religion ata camp- 
meeting four years ago, and I believe he really 
did get it. ve trusted him since then with every- 
thing I have—money, house, horses—and let him 
come amd go round the country, and I always 
found him true and square in everything.” 

“ Some folks don’t believe there is pious niggers, 
Shelby!” said Haley, with a candid flourish of 
his hand, “but Ido. I had a fellow, now, in this 
yere last lot I took to Orleans—twas as good as 
a meetin now, really, to hear that crittur pray ; 
and he was quite gentle and quiet like; he fetched 
me a gocd sum, too, for I bought him cheap of a 
man that was ’bliged to sell out ; so I realized six 
hundred on him. Yes, I consider religion a vale- 
yable thing in a nigger, when it’s the genuine ar- 
ticle, and no mistake.” 

“ Well, Tom’s got the real article, if ever a fel- 
low had,” rejoined the other. “Why, last fall, I 
let him go to Cincinnati alone, to do business for 
me, and bring home five hundred dollars. Tom, 
says I to him, | trust you because I think you’re a 
Christian—I know you wouldn’t cheat. Tom 
comes back sure enough—I knew he would. Some 
low fellows, they say, said to him—Tom, why 
don’t you make tracks for Canada? Ah, master 
trusted me and I couldn’t—they told me about 
it. Lam sorry to part with Tom, I must say, 
You ought to let him cover the whole balance of 
the debt ; and you would, Haley, if you had any 
conscience.” 

“ Well, I’ve got just as much conscience as any 
man in business can afford to keep—just a little, 
you know, to swear by, as ’twere,” said the trader, 
jocularly ; “ and, then, I’m ready to do anything in 
reason to ’blige friends; but this yer, you sce, is 
a leetle too hard on a fellow—a leetle too hard.” 
The trader sighed contenfplatively, and poured 
out some more brandy. 

“ Well, then, Haley, how will you trade?” said 
Mr. Shelby, after an uneasy interval of silence. 

“ Well, haven’t you a boy or gal that you could 
throw in with Tom.” 

“ Ham!—none that I could well spare—to t:1l 
the truth, it’s only hard necessity makes me wil- 
ling to sell at all. I don’t like parting with any 
of my hands, that’s a fact.” 

Here the door opened, and a small quadroon 
boy, between four and five years of age, entered the 
room. There was something in his appearance 
remarkably beautiful and engaging. His black 
hair, fine as floss silk, hung in glossy curls about 
his round, dimpled face, while a pair of large, 
dark eyes, full of fire and softness, looked out 
from beneath the rich, long lashes, as he peered 
curiously into the apartment. A gay robe of 
scarlet and yellow plaid, carefally made and neat- 
ly fitted, set off to advantage the dark and rich 
style of his beauty, and a certain comic air of as- 
surance, blended with bashfulness, showed that 
he had been not unused to being petted and no- 
ticed by his master. 

“Halloa, Jim Crow!” said Mr. Shelby, whist- 
ling, and snapping a bunch of raisins towards him, 
Pick that up, now! ” 

The child scampered with all his little strength 
after the prize, while his master laughed. 

“Come here, Jim Crow,” said he. The child 
came up,and the master patted the curly head, 
a bay Sor under the chin. 

Pb ro = aneenne how you can 

those wild, grotesqu © boy commenced one of 

negroes, in 5 ae © songs common among the 

Minit : , Clear Voice, acgompanying his 
singing with many comic evolutions of the hand 
feet, and whole body, all in perfect time to Pe 
music. : 

“ Bravo!” said Haley, thro 
of an orange. Saga Aap pm —— 

“Now, Jim, walk like old Uncle Cad; 

‘he has the rheumatism,” said hig eau ve 

Instantly the flexible limbs of the child assumed 
the appearance of deformity and distortion as, 
with his back humped up and his master’s stick 
in his hand, he hobbled about the room, his child. 
ish face drawn into a doleful pucker, and spi 
from right to left, in imitation of an old man, 

Both gentlemen laughed uproariously. 

Now, Jim,” ssid his master, “show us how old 

Elder Robbins leads the psalm.” The boy drew 





commenced toning a psalm tune through his nose 
with imperturbable gravity. 


Haley—“ that chap’s a ease. 
you what!” said he, suddenly clapping his hand 
on Mr. Shelby’s shoulder, “fling in that chap and 


that aint giles thing up about the rightest ! ” 





“Hurrah! bravo! What a young ’un,” said 
Pll promise. Tell 


Pil settle the business —I will. Come, now, if 


At this ent the door was pushed gently 
open, and“a young quadroon woman, apparently 
about twenty-five, entered the room. 
Thers needed only a glance from the child to 
her, to identify her as its mother. There was the 
same rich, full,,dark eye, with its long lashes, the 
same ripples of silky black, hair; the browm of her 
complexion gave way on the cheek to a percepti- 
ble flush, Which deepened as she saw the gaze of 
the strange man fixed upon her in bold and un- 
disguised admiration. Her dress was of the 
neatest possible ft, and set off to advantage her 
finely moulded shape—a delicately formed hand 
and a trim foot and ankle were items of appear- 
ance that did not escape the quick eye of the 
trader, well used to run up at a glance the points 
of a fine female article. . 

“Well, Eliza,” said her master, as she stopped 
and looked hesitatingly at bin. 
“IT wag lotking for Harry, please, sir ;” and the 
boy bounded toward her, showing his spoils, 
which he had gathered in the skirt of his robe. 
“ Well, take him away, then,” said Mr. Shelby; 
and hastily she withdrew, carrying the child on 
her arm. . . 
“By Jupiter,” said the trader, tvrning to him 
in admiration, “there’s an article, now! You 
might make your fortune on that ar gal in-Or- 
leans any day. I’ve seen overa thousand in my 
day paid down for gals not a bit handsomer.” 
“T don’t want to make my fortune on her,” said 
Mr. Shelby, dryly ; and, seeking to turn the con- 
versation, he uncorked a bottle of fresh wine, and 
asked his companion’s opinion of it. 
“ Capital, sir—first chop!” said the trader ; 
then turning and slapping bis hand familiarly on 
Shelby’s shoulder, he added— 
“ Come, how will you trade about the gal—what 
shall I say for her—what’ll you take ?” 
“Mr. Haley, she is not to be sold,” said Shel- 
by. My wife would not part with her for her 
weight in gold.” 
“Aye aye! women always say such things, 
cause they ’hant no sort of calculation. Just show 
?em how many watches, and feathers, and trinkets, 
one’s weight in gold would buy, and that alters 
the case, I reckon.” 
“T tell you, Haley, this must not be spoken of; 
I say no, and [ mean no,” said Shelby, decidedly. 
* “ Well, you'll let me have the boy, though,” 
said the trader; “you must own I’ve come down 
pretty handsomely for him.” 
“ What on earth can you waat with the child ?” 
said Shelby. 
“Why, I’ve got a friend that’s going into this 
yer branch of the business—wants to buy up hand- 
some boys to raise for the market—fancy articles 
entirely—sell for waiters, and so on, to rich ’uns 
that can pay for handsome ’uns. It sets off one 
of yr great palaces—a real handsome boy to open 
door, wait, and tend—they fetch a good sum—and 
this little devil is such a comical, musical con- 
cern—he’s just the article.” 
“[ would rather not sell him,” said Mr. Shelby, 
thoughtfully; “the fact is, sir, ’m a humane 
man, and I hate to take the boy from his mother, 
sir.” 
“Oh, you do—La! yes—somethin of that ar 
natur. I understand perfectly. It is mighty on- 
pleasant getting on with women, sometimes. I 
all’ays hates these yer scrachin, screamin times. 
They are mighty onpleasant; but as I manages 
business, I generally avoids ’em, sir. Now, what 
if you get the girl off for a day, or a week, or 80; 
then the thing’s done quickly, all over before she 
comes home. Your wife might get her some ear- 
rings, or & new gown, or some such truck, to make 
up with her.” 
“Pm afraid not.” 
“Lor bless ye, yes. These critters aint like 
white folks, you know; they gets over things, 
only manage right. Now, they say,” said Haley, 
assuming a candid and confidential air, “that 
this kind o’ trade is hardening to the feelings, but 
I never found it so. Fact is, I never could do 
things up in the way that some fellers manage 
the business. I’ve seen ’em as would pull a wo- 
man’s child out of her arms, and set ‘him up to 
sell, and she screechin’ like mad all the time— 
very bad policy—damages the articles—makes 
’em quite unfit for service sometimes. I knew a 
real handsome girl, once, in Orleans, as was en- 
tirely ruined by this sort o’ handling. The fel- 
low that was trading for her didn’t want her 
baby, and she was one of your real high sort, 
when her blood was up. I tell you, she squeezed 
up her child in her arms, and talked and went on 
real awful; it kinder makes my blood run cold to 
think on’t—and when they carried off the child 
and locked her up, she jest went ravin’ mad, an 
died in aweek. Clear waste, then, sir, of a thou- 
sand dollars, just for want of management— 
there’s where ’tis. It’s always best to do the hu- 
mane thing, sir; that’s been my experience.” And 
the trader leaned back in his chair, and folded 
his arms, with an air of virtuous decision, appa- 
ren*ly considering himself a second Wilberforce. 
The subject appeared to interest the gentlemen 
deeply; for, while Mr. Shelby was thoughtfully 
peeling an orange, he broke out afresh, with be- 
coming diffidence, but as if actually driven by the 
force of truth to say a few words more. 
“{t don’t look well, now, for a feller to bea 
praisin’ himself; but I say it, jest because it’s the 
truth. I believe I’m reckoned to bring in about 
the finest droves of niggers that is brought in—at 
least I’ve been told so. IfI have once, I reckon 
I have a hundred times, all in good case, fat and 
likely, and I lose-as few as any man in the busi- 
ness, and I lays it all to my management, sir; and 
humanity, sir, I may say, is the great pillar of my 
management.” 
Mr. Shelby did not know what to say, and so 
he said “ Indeed !” 
“ Now, I’ve been laughed at for my notions, 
sir, and ve been talked to. ‘They aint pop’lar, 
and they aint common ; but I stuck to ’em, sir; 
I’ve stuck to ’em, and realized well on ’em ; yes, 
sir, they have paid their passage, I may say,” and 
the trader laughed at his joke. 
There was something so piquant and original 
in these elucidations of humanity, that Mr. Shel- 
by could not help laughing in company. Perhaps 
you laugh too, dear reader, but you know hu- 
manity comes out in a variety of strange forms 
now-a-days, and there is no end to the odd things 
that humane people will say and do. 
Mr. Shelby’s laugh encouraged the trader to 
proceed. 
“It’s strange, now, but I never could beat this 
into people’s heads. Now, there was Tom Loker, 
my old partner, down in Natchez ; he wasa clever 
fellow, Tom was, only the very devil with nig- 
gers—on principle ’twas, you see, for a better 
hearted feller never broke bread ; ’twas his sys- 
tem, sir; I used to talk to Tom. Why, Tom, I 
used to say, when your gals takes on and ory, 
what’s the use o’ crackin’ on ’em over the head, 
and knockin’ on ’em round? It’s ridiculous, says 
I,and don’t do no sort of good. Why, I don’t 
see no harm in their cryin’, says I; its natur, 
says, [, and if natur can’t blow off one way, it 
will another. Besides, Tom, says I, it jest spiles 
your gals; they gets sickly and down in the 
mouth—and sometimes they gets ugly—particu- 
lar yallow gals do—and it’s the devil and all get- 
ting on ’em broke in—now, ses I, why can’t you 
kinder coax ’em up, and speak ’em fair? De. 
pend on it, Tom, a little humanity thrown in 
along, goes a heap farther than all your jawin’ 
and crackin’; and it pays better, ses I, depend 
on’t. Bat Tom couldn’t get the hang on’t, and 
he spiled so many for me, that I had to break off 
with him, tho’ he was a good-hearted fellow, and 
as fair a business hand as is goin’.” 
“And do you find your ways of managing do 
the business better than Tom’s?” said Mr. 
Shelby. 
“ Why, yes, sir, { may say so; You see, when 
I any ways can, I takes a leetle care about the on- 
pleasant parts, like selling young uns and that— 
get the gals out of the way—out of sight out of 
mind, you know—and when it’s elean done, and 


’Tan’t, you know, as if it was white folks, that’s 
brought up in the way of ’spectin’ to keep their 
children and wives, and all that. Niggers, you 
know, that’s fetched up properly, h-’n’t no kind 
of 'spectations of no kind; so all thes> things 
comes easier.” 
“ Pm afraid mine are not properly brought up, 
then,” said Mr.Shelby. - f 
“$pose not; you Kentucky folks spile your 
a You mean. well by ’em, but.’tan’t no 


notions and expectations, and bringin’ on him up 
too well, for the rough aad tumble comes all the 


fallen in & 
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can’t be helped, they naturally gets used to it. 


kindness arter all. Now a nigger, you — 





would be a singing and whooping like all possess- 
ed. Every man, you know, Mr. Shelby, natural- 
ly thinks well of his own ways, and I think I 
treat niggers just about as well as it’s ever worth 
while to treat ’em.” 

“Tvs a happy thing to be satisfied,’ said Mr. 
Shelby, with a slight shrug, and some perceptible 
feelings of a disagreeable nature. 

“Well,” said Haley, after they had both si- 
lently picked their nuts for a season, “ what do 
ou say ?” 

“Pit think the matter over, and talk with my 
wife,” said Shelby. “Meantime, Haley, if you 
want the matter carried on in the quiet way you 
speak of, you’d best not let your business in this 
neighborhood be known. It will get out among 
my boys, and it will not be a particularly quiet 
business, getting away any of my fellows, if they 
know it, ’li promise you.” 

“Oh! certainly, by all means, mum ! of course. 
But Pll tell you, Pm in g devil of a hurry, and 
shall want to know, as soon as possible, what I 
may depend on,” said he, rising and putting on 
his overcoat. 

“ Well, call up this evening, between six and 
seven, and you shall have my answer,” said Mr. 
Shelby, and the trader bowed himself out of the 
apartment. 

“Pd like to have been able to kick the fellow 
down the steps,” said he to himself, as he saw 
the door fairly closed, “with his impudent assur- 
ance; but he knows how much he has me at ad- 
vantage. If anybody had ever said to me that I 
should sell Tom down South to one of those ras- 
cally traders, I should have said, ‘Is thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this thing? And now 
it must come, for aught I see. And Eliza’s child, 
too! I know that I shall have some fuss with 
wife about that; and for that matter, about Tom, 
too. So much for being in debt! heigho! The 
fellow sees his advantage, and means to push if.” 
Perhaps the mildest form of the system of sla- 
very is to be seen in the State of Kentucky. The 
general prevalence of agricultural pursuits of a 
quiet and gradual nature, not requiring those pe- 
riodic seasons of hurry and pressure that are 
called for in the business of more Southern dis- 
tricts, makes the task of the negro a more health- 
fal and reasonable one; ‘while the master, con- 
tent with a more gradual style of acquisition, has 
net those temptations to hardheartedness which 
always overcome frail haman nature when the 
prospect of sudden and rapid gain is weighed in 
the balance with no heavier counterpoise than 
the interests of the helpless and unprotected. 
Whoever visits some estates there, and witness- 
es the good-humored indulgence of some masters 
and mistresses, and the affectionate loyalty of 
some slaves, might be tempted to dream the oft- 
fabled poetic legend of a patriarchal institution 
and all that; but over and above the scene, there 
broods a portentous shadow—the shadow of Law. 
So long as the law considers all these human be- 
ings, with beating hearts and living affections, 
only as so many things belonging to a master—so 
long as the failure, or misfortune, or imprudence, 
or death, of the kindest owner, may cause them 
any day to exchange a life of kind protection and 
indulgence for one of hopeless misery and toil, so 
long it is impossible to make anything beautiful 
or desirable in the best regulated administration 
of slavery. 

Mr. Shelby wasa fair average kind of man, good- 
natured and kindly, and disposed to easy indul- 
gence of those around him, and there had never 
been a lack of anything which might contribute to 
the physical comfort of the negroes on his estate. 
He had, however, speculated largely and quite 
loosely—had involved himself deeply, and his 
notes to a large amount had come into the hands of 
Haley, and this small piece of information is the 
key to the preceding conversation. 

Now, it had so happened that, in approaching 
the door, Eliza had caught enough of the conver- 
sation to know that a trader was making offers 
to her master for somebody. 

She would gladly have stopped at the door to 
listen as she came out, but her mistress just then 
calling, she was obliged to hasten away. 

Still she thought she heard the trader make an 
offer for her boy—could she be mistaken? Her 
heart swelled and throbbed, and she invcluntarily 
strained him so tight that the littie fellow looked 
up into her face in astonishment. 

“ Eliza, girl, what ails you to-day?” said her 
mistress, when Eliza had upset the wash-pitcher, 
knocked down the work-stand, and finally was 
abstractedly offering her mistress a long night- 
gown in place of the silk dress she had ordered 
her to bring from the wardrobe. 

Eliza started. “Oh, missis!” she said, raising 
her eyes; then bursting into tears, she sat down 
in a chair, and began sobbing. 

“Why, Eliza, child! what ails you?” said her 
mistress. 

“Oh! missis, missis,” said Eliza, “ there’s been 
a trader talking with master in the parlor. I 
heard him.” 

“ Well, silly child, suppose there has.” 

“Oh, missis, do you suppose mas’r would sell 
my Harry?”. And the poor creature threw her- 
self into a chair, and sobbed convulsively. 

“Sell him! No, you foolish girl! You know 
your master never deals with those Southern tra- 
ders, and never means to sell any of his servants 
as long as they behave well. Why, you silly 
child, who do you think would want to buy your 
Harry? Do you think all the world are set on 
him as you are, you goosie? Come, cheer up, 
and hook my dress. There, now, put my back 
hair up in that pretty braid you learnt the other 
day, and don’t go listening at doors any more.” 

“ Well, but missis, you never would give your 
consent—to—to—” 

“Nonsense, child! to be sure I shouldn’t. 
What do you taik so for? I would as soon have 
one of my own children sold. Bat really, Eliza, 
you are getting altogether too proud of that little 
fellow. A man can’t put his nose into the door, 
but you think he must be coming to buy him” 
Reassured by her mistress’s confident tone, 
Eliza proceeded nimbly and adroitly with her to- 
let, laughing at her own fears as she proceeded. 
Mrs. Shelby was a woman of a high class, both 
intellectually and morally. To that natural 
magnanimity and generosity of mind which one 
often marks as characteristic of the women of 
Kentucky, she added high moral and religions 
sensibility and principle, carried out with great 
energy and ability into practical results. Her 
husband, who made no professions to any par- 
ticular religious character, nevertheless rever- 
enced and respected the consistency of hers, and 
stood perhaps a little in awe of her opinion. Cer- 
tain it waa, that he gave her unlimited scope in 
all her benevolent efforts for the comfort, instruc- 
tion, and improvement of her servants, though he 
nevar took any decided part in them himself. In 
fact, if not exactly a believer in the doctrine of 
the efficiency of the extra good works of saints, 
he really seemed somehow or other to fancy that 
his wife had piety and benevolence enough for 
two—to indulge a shadowy expectation of getting 
into heaven through her superabundance of qual- 
ities to which he made no particular pretension. 

The heaviest load on his mind, after his con- 
versation with the trader, lay in the foreseen ne- 
cessity of ‘breaking to his wife the arrangement 
contemplated —meeting the importunities and op- 
position which he knew he should have reason to 
encounter. 

Mrs. Shelby, being entirely ignorant of her 
husband’s embarrassments, and knowing only the 
general kindliness of his temper, had been quite 
sincere in the entire incredulity with which she 
had met Eliza’s suspicions. In fact, shé dismissed 
the matter from her mind, without a second 
thought; and being occupied in preparations for 
an evening visit, it passed out of her thoughts 
entirely, 


Cuaprer 21.—The Mother. 


Eliza had been brought up by her mistress from 
girlhood as a petted and indulged favorite. 

The traveller in the South must often have 
remarked that peculiar air of refinement, that 
softness of voice and manner, which seems in 
many cases to be a particular gift to the quad- 
roon and mulatto women. These natural graces 
in the quadroon are often united with beauty of 
the most dazzling kind, and in almost every case 
with a personal appearance prepossessing and 
agreeable. Eliza, such as we have described her, 
is — a fancy aay but taken ese remem- 

ce, as we saw her years ago. Kentucky. 
Bate under the protecting care of her m ~ 
Eliza had reached maturity without those temp- 
tations which make beauty so fatal an inheritance 

@ slave. She had been married to a bright 

ay Se mulatto —— was a slave 
a } estate, an e name of 
G Taree . 


ae pomng 190 ed bean. Binet ash by. hie 
master to work in a bagging factory, where his 
adroitness and ingenuity caused him to be con- 
psy Papen we dy agen the place. He had in- 
ented a machine for the cleaning of the hemp, 


ich, considering the education and circumstan- 
ra of the inventor. displayed quite as much me- 


pleasing manners, and was a general favorite in 
the factory. Nevertheless, as this young man 
was in the eye of the law not a man, but a thing, 
all these superior qualifications were subject to 
the control of a vulgar, narrow-minded, tyranni- 
cal master. This same gentleman, having heard 
of the fame of George’s invention, took a ride 
over to the factory, to see what this intelligeat 
chattel had been about. He was received with 
great enthusiasm by the employer, who congrat- 
ulated him on possessing 80 valuable a slave. 

He was waited upon over the factory, shown 
the machinery by George, who, in high spirits 
talked so fluently, held himself so erect, looked 
so handsome and manly, that his master began 
to feel an uneasy consciousness of inferiority. 
What business had his slave to be marching 
round the country, inventing machines, and hold- 
ing up his head among gentlemen. He'd soon 
put a stop to it. He’d take him back and put him 
to hoeing and digging, and see if he’d step about 
so smart. Accordingly, the manufacturer and all 
hands concerned were astounded when he sud- 
denly demanded George’s wages, and announced 
his intention of taking him home. 

“Bat, Mr. Harris,” remonstrated the mannufac- 
turer, “isn’t this rather sudden ?” 

“ What if it is—isn’t the man mine ?” 

“ We would be willing, sir, to increase the rate 
of compensation.” ~ 
“No object at all, sir. 1 don’t need to hire any 
of my hands out, unless I’ve a mind to.” 

“ But, sir, he seems peculiarly adapted to this 
business.” 

“Dare say he may be—never was much adapt- 
ed to anything that I set him about, [11 be bound.” 
“ But only think of his inventing this machine,” 
— one of the workmen, rather unlucki- 


“Oh! yes—a machine for saving work, is it? 
He’d invent that, I'll be bound; let a nigger 
alone for that any time. They are all labor-sav- 
ing machines themselves, every pne of ’em. No, 
he shall tramp.” 

George had stood like one transfixed at hear- 
ing his doom thus suddenly pronounced by a 
power that he knew was irresistible. He folded 
his arms, tightly pressed in his lips, but a whole 
volcano of bitter feelings burnel in his bosom, 
and sent streams of fire through his veins. He 
breathed short, and his large dark eyes flashed 
like live coals, and he might have broken out into 
some dangerous ebullition, had not the kindly 
manufacturer touched him on the arm, and said, 
in a low tone— 

“Give way, George—go with him for the pres- 
ent. We'll try to help you yet.’ 

The tyrant observed the whisper, and conjec- 
tured its import, though he could not hear what 
was said, and he inwardly streygthened himself 
in his determination to keep the power he pos- 
sessed over his victim. 

George was taken home, and put to the mean- 
est drudgery of the farm. He had been able to 
repress every disrespectful word; but the flashing 
eye, the gloomy and troubled brow, were part of 
a natural language that could mt be repressed— 
indubitable signs, which showed too plainly that 
the man could not become a thing. Z 

It was during the happy period of his employ- 
ment in the factory that George had seen and 
married his wife. During that period—being 
much trusted and favored by his employer—he 
had free liberty to come and go at discretion. 
The marriage was highly approved of by Mrs. 
Shelby, who, with a little womanly complacency 
in match-making, felt pleased fo unite her hand- 
some favorite with one of her own class who 
seemed in every way suited to her—and so they 
were married in her mistress’s great parlor, and 
her mistress herself adorned the bride’s beautiful 
hair with orange blossoms, aad threw over it the 
bridal veil, which certainly could scarce have 
rested on a fairer one—and there was no lack of 
white gloves and cake and wine, of admiring 
guests to praise the bride’s brauty and her mis- 
tress’s indulgence and liberality. Fora year or 
two Eliza saw her husband frequently, and there 
was nothing to interrupt their happiness, except 
the loss of two infant children to whom she was 
passionately attached, and whom she mourned 
with a grief so intense as to call for gentle re- 
monstrance from her mistress, who sought with 
maternal anxiety to J‘rect her naturally passion- 
ate feelings within the bounds of reason and re- 
ligion. 

After the birth of little Harry, however, she 
had gradually become tranquillized and settled, 
and every bleeding tie and throbbing nerve, once 
more entwined with that little life, seemed to be- 
come sound and healthful, and Eliza was a happy 
woman up to the time that her husband was 
rudely torn from his kind employer, and brought 
under the iron sway of his legal owner. 

The manufacturer, true to his word, visited 
Mr. Harris a week or two after George had been 
taken away, when, as he hoped, the heat of the 
occasion had passed away, and tried every possi- 
ble inducement to lead him to restore him to his 
former emplofment. 

“ You needn’t trouble yourself to talk any lon- 
ger,” aaid he, doggedly, “I Lnow my own busi- 
ness, sir.” 

“I did not presume to interfere with it, sir. 
I only thought that you might think it for your 
interest to let your man to us on the terms pro- 
“posed.” 

“ Oh, I understand the matter well enough. I 
saw your winking and whispering the day | took 
him out of the factory, but you don’t come it over 
me that way. It’s a free country, sir—the man’s 
mine, and I do what I please with him! that’s it !” 

And so fell George’s last hope—nothing before 
him but a life of toil and drudgery, rendered more 
bitter by every little emarting vexation and in- 
dignity which tyrannical ingenuity could, devise. 

A very humane jurist once said, the worst use 
you can put a man to isto hang him. No, there 
is another use that a man can be put to that is 
worse ! 

[To BE CONTINTED.] 
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LET THEM BE HONORED. 


Scuvyixi1, January 25, 1851. 

Mr. Epitor: Though self-approval is the best 
earthly support a conscientious man can hope 
for, yet, that in the weakness of our nature, de- 
fectiveness of our training, or the embarrassing, 
vitiating scenes which surrounds us, the wisest 
and best need aid from any source that can 
enlighten in the preception of duty, or strengthen 
and stimulate in its performance. Legislators, 
as a class, have not been remarked for inflexible 
adherence to moral principle, irrespective of party 
expediency or other warping influences. Thus 
much premised, let the heroic men who battled 
so bravely in the last session of Congress, in the 
cause of human rights—let them be assured that 
the part they acted has associated their names 
inseparably with the idea of expanding liberty in 
minds which noiselessly cherish the sentiment of 
veneration for those who yielded to just and humane 
impulses, and dared to speak their thoughts man- 
fully in the face of formidable opposition within 
the Capitol, and apathetic, if not hostile, popular 
sentiment without. Verily they have a reward 
in the blessings of millions whose sympathies are 
with them, and who, at this hour, are codperating 
up to their estimate of capacity to render service 
to the most suffering of all causes. In the meetings 
convened (now too numerous to be reported) to 
investigate the demands of the Fugitive Bil) and 
to ascertain the relative importance of moral and 
legal obligation, the names of these moral heroes 
elicit manifestations of high res and, better 
still, of confidence. At those meetings, at the 
country store, at the mill, the smith sbop, and by 
the fireside, may be heard daily. [n this un- 
paralleled age of progression, nothing so astonishes 
and rejoices me, as the mighty «ope given to 
the spirit of liberty. Mark the doings at Wash- 
ington! Do the annals of legislation furnish any- 
thing to compare? 1 knew of Giddings, Wilmot, 
Hale, &c., but whence Stevens, Campbell, Sacket, 
Julian, and their coadjutors? I thought at the 
close of every speech that all had been said that 
could be said, but each in succession brought 
forth things new and old from the storehouse of 
eternal truth. The good time coming looms up 


ae eae ive deemed invidious that the writer 


of this mak jal reference toone name, He 
is proud of We others, his noble countrymen ; it 
seems to increase his consequence, that his natal 
breath was inhaled. in the same age, in the same 
land, under the same skies, with them. 

In the position of Senator Seward there is 
something peculiar. Doubtless there have been 
those, through the ages, who have had at least 
glimpses of something beyond and paramount to 
conventionalities, and some of them have so said, 
each in his own way; but it was left for Seward 
to select phraseology so simple, yet so omnes 
sive, as to silence all doubt regarding the cl 
-ness of his tion or the cogency of his con- 
victiuns. ‘The Hicuer Law is already on almost 
d seems destined to be a 














hie chubby thee down to » formidable lengtb, and 
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harder on him arter. Now, I venture to say, 
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moral % 
and | tecbaioal in ethies for coming generations, The 





= moral of this combination is its tendency to 
crease the sense of individuality, that the xan 
may not be lost in the citizen ; the “ individual not 
annihilated by merging him in the State.” 

May the champions of freedom keep a steady 
eye to the Higher Law; let them mainiain their 
integrity, and soon will they be sustained in their 
righteous efforts, Amos Giteert. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


BY PATTY LEE. 


Some four or five years ago, there came to re- 
side in the neighborhood in which 1 then lived a 
family consisting of three persons—an old lady, a 
young man, and a child of some fourteen years. 
The cottage they took was divided by a little 
strip of wood from my own home; and I well re- 
member how rejoiced I was on first seeing the 
blue smoke curling up from the high red chim- 
neys, for the house had been a long time vacant, 
and the prospect of having near neighbors gave 
me delight. Perhaps, too, 1 was not the less 
pleased that they were new neighbors. We are 
likely to under-estimate persons and things we 
have continually about us; but let separation 
come, and we learn what they were to us. Apro- 
pos of this—in the little wood I have spoken of I 
remember there was an oak tree, taller by a great 
deal than its fellows; and a thousand times I have 
felt as though its mates must be oppressed with a 
painfal sense of degradation, and really wished 
the axe were laid at its root. At last, one day I 
heard the ringing strokes of that fatal instru- 
ment, and, on inquiry, was told that the wood- 
man had received orders no longer to spare that 
tree. Eagerly I listened at first — every stroke 
was like the song of victory ; then the gladness 
subsided, and I began to marvel how the woods 
would look with the monarch fallen; then I 
thought the glory will have departed, and began 
to reflect upon myself as having sealed its death 
warrant, so that when the crash told that the 
mighty was fallen, waking the sleeping echoes 
from the hills, I cannot tell how sad an one it 
waked also in my heart. If I could see it stand- 
ing once more, just once more! but | could not, 
and till this day I feel a twinge when I think of 
the tall oak. ; 

But the new neighbors—some curiosity min- 
gled with my pleasure, I confess; and so, as soon 
as I thought they were settled, and feeling at 
home, I made my toilet with unusual care for the 
first call. 

The cottage was somewhat back from the main 
road, to which access was had by a narrow grass- 
grown lane, bordered on one side by a green belt 
of meadow land, and on the other by the grove, 
sloping upward and backward to a clayey hill, 
where, with children and children’s children 
about them, 

“ The rude forefathers of the hamlet slept.” 

A little farther on, but in full view of its stunted 
cypresses and white headstones, was the cottage. 
Of burial grounds generally I have no dread, but 
from this particular one I was accustomed, even 
from a child, to turn away with something of su- 
perstitious horror. I could never forget how 
Laura Hastings saw a light burning there all one 
winter night, after the death of John Hine, a wild, 
roving fellow, who never did any real harm in 
his life to any one but himself, hastening his own 
death by foolish excesses. Nevertheless, his 
ghost had been seen more than once, sitting on 
the cold clay mound beneath which the soul’s ex- 
pression was fading and crumbling into dust—so, 
at least, said some of the oldest and most pious 
inhabitants of our village. There, too, Mary 
Wildermings, a fair young girl who died, more 
sinned against than sinning, had been heard to 
sing sad lullabies under the waning moon some- 
times, and at other times had been seen sitting by 
her sunken grave, and braiding roses, as for a 
bridal, in her hair. True, I never saw any of 
these wonderful things; but a spot more likely 
to be haunted by the unresting spirits of the bad 
could not readily be imagined. The woods, 
thick and full of birds along the roadside, thinned 
away toward the desolate ridge, where briers 
grew over the grave-mounds, and about and 
through the fallen palings, as they would, with 
here and there a little clearing among weeds and 
thistles and high matted grass, for the making of 
a new bed. 

It was the twilight of a beautiful summer day 
as I walked down the grassy lane and past the 
lonesome graveyard to make my first call at the 
cottage, feeling, I scarcely knew why, strangely 
sad. By an old broken bridge in the hollow be- 
tween the cottage and the graveyard I remember 
that I sat down, and for a long time listened to the 
trickling of the water over the pebbles, and 
watched the golden patches of sunlight till they 
quite faded out as “ came still evening on, and twi- 
light gray, that in her sober livery all things 
clad.” ‘ 

So quietly I sat that the mole, beginning its 
blind work at sunset, loosened and stirred the 
ground beneath my feet, and the white, thick- 
winged moths, coming from beneath the dusty 
weeds, fluttered about me, and lighted in my lap, 
and the dull, flabby beating of the bat came al- 
most in my face. 

The first complaint of the owl sounded along 
the hollow and died over the next hill, warning me 
to proceed, when I heard, as it were the echo of 
my own thought, repeated, in a low, melancholy 
voice, the conclusion of that beautiful stanza of 
the elegy in reference to that moping bird. I 
distinctly caught the lines— 

“ Of such as wandering near her sacred bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.” 

Looking up, I saw approachirg slowly, with 
arms folded and eyes upon the ground, a young 
and seemingly exceeding handsome man. He 
passed without noticing me at all, and I think 
without seeing me. As he did not observe me, I 
had the better opportunity of observing him, 
though I would fain have foregone that privilege 
to have won one glance. He interested me, and 
I felt humiliated that he should pass me as though 
I were a stick or a stone. His face was pale and 
very sad, and his forehead shaded with a mass of 
black, heavy hair, pushed away from one temple, 
and falling neglectedly over the other. 

“ Well!” said [, as I watched him ascending the 
opposite hill, feeling very much as though he had 
wantonly slighted some claim I had upon him, 
though I could not possibly have the slightest, 
and, turning ill-humoredly away, walked with 
a quick step toward the cottage. 

A golden-haired young girl sat in the window 
reading, and on my approach arose and received 
me with easy gracefulness and well-bred courtesy, 
but during my stay her manner did not once bor- 
der upon cordiality. She was very beautiful, but 
her beauty was like that of statuary. The moth- 
er I did not see. She was, as I was told, slightly 
indisposed, and, on begging that she might not 


be disturbed, the daughter readily acquiesced.. 


Everything about the place indicated people ac- 
customed to refined and elegant habits, but 
whence they came, how long they proposed to 
remain, and what relation the young man sus- 
tained to the other members of the family, I con- 
fess I would gladly have known. 

Seeing a flute on the table, I spoke of music, 
for I conceived it to belong to the absent young 
man, I received no enlightenment, however ; and 


as the twilight was falling deeply, I felt 
obliged to take leave without obtaining even 8 


glimpse of the person whom [ had pictured in 
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The sun had been set some time, but the moon 
had risen full and bright, so that I feli no fear 
even in passing the graveyard, but walked more 
slowly than I had done before, till, reaching the 
gate, I paused to think of the awful mystery of 
ife and death and immortality. 
This is not a very desolate spot, after all, 
thought I, as, leaning over the gate, something of 
the quiet of the piace infused {tself into my 
spirit. Here, I felt, the wicked cease from troub- 
ling, and the weary are at rest. Here the long 
train of evils that attach themselves to the best 
phases of humanity fade to silent dust, Here 
the thorn-crown of pain is loosened from the 
brow of sorrow by the white hand of peace, and 
the hearts that were all their lifetimes bowed un- 
der the shadow of a great and haply unpitied af- 
fliction never ache any more. And here, O, best 
of all, the frailties of the unresisting tempted are 
folded away beneath the shroud from the humil- 
iating glance of pity—from the cold eyes of pride. 
We have need to be thankfal that when man 
brought upon his primal nature the mildew of sin, 
God did not cast us utterly from him, but in the 
unsearchable riches of his mercy struck open the 
refuge of the grave. If there were no fountain 
where our sins of scarlet may be washed as white 
as wool—if the biack night of death were not bor- 
dered by the golden shadows of the morning of 
immortality—if deep in the darkness were not 
sunken the foundations of the white bastions of 
it were yet an inestimable privilege to 
y aside the burden of life, for life becomes soon- 
er or later a burden, an echo among ruins. 
In the corner of the burial ground, where the 
trees are thickest, a little apart from the rest, was 
the grave of Mary Wildermings, and year after 
year the blue thistles bloomed and faded in its 
sunken sod. . 
The train of my reflections naturally suggest- 
ed her, and, turning my eyes in the direction of 
her resting place, 1 saw, or thought I saw, the 
outline of a human figure. I remembered the 
story of her unresting ghost, and at first little 
doubted that I bebeld it, and felt, I own, a tamult 
of strange feeling on finding myself thus alone so 
near & questionable shape. 
Then, I said, this is some delusion of the 
senses ; and I passed my hand over my eyes, for 
an uncertain glimmer had followed my intensity 
of gaze. I looked toward the cottage to reassure 
myself by the light of a human habitation, but 
all there was dark—a cloud passed over the moon, 
and, without venturing to look toward the haunt- 
ed grave, I withdrew from the gate, very lightly ; 
nevertheless, it creaked as did so. Any sound 
save the beating of my own heart gave me cour- 
age ; and when I had walked a little way, I turned 
and looked again, but the dense shadow would 
have prevented my seeing anything, if it had-been 
there. Certain it is, I saw nothing. 
On returning home, I asked the housekeeper, 
& garrulous person usually, if she remembered 
Mary Wildermings, and if she were not buried 
in the graveyard across the wood. 
“ Yes, I remember her, and she is buried in the 
corner of the ground on the hill. They came to 
my house, I know, to get a cup, or something of 
the sort, with which to dip the water from her 
grave, for it rained terribly all the day of her 
faneral. But,” she added, “what do you want to 
talk of the dead and gone for, when there are liv- 
ing folks enough to talk about?” | 
Truth is, she wanted me to suy something of 
our new neighbors, and was vexed that I did not, 
though I probably should have done so had they 
not been quite driven from my thoughts by the 
more absorbing event of the evening ; so, as much 
vexed and disappointed as herself, I retired. The 
night was haunted with some troublous dreams, 
but a day of sunshine succeeded, and my thoughts 
flowed back to a more cheerfal channel. 

Days and weeks went by, and we neither saw 
nor heard anything of our new neighbors, for my 
call was not returned, nor did I make any fur- 
ther overtures toward an acquaintance. 

Often, as I sat under the appletree by the door, 
of twilights, I heard the sweet mellow music of 
the flute. 

“Ts that at the cottage ?” said the housekeeper 
to me, one night ; “it sounds to me as though it 
were in the corner of the graveyard.” 

I smiled as she turned her head a little to one 
side, and, encircling the right ear with her hand, 
listened for some minutes eagerly, and then pro- 
ceeded to express her conviction that ihe music 
was the result of no mortal agency. 

“Did you ever hear of a ghost playing the 
flute ?” said I. 

“A flute!” she answered, indignantly, “it’s a 
flute, just as much as you are a flute; and for the 
sake of enlightening your blind understanding, 
I'll go to the graveyard, night as it is, if you will 
go with me.” 

“Very well,” I said. “Come on.” 

So, under the faint light of the crescent moon, 
we took our way together. Gradually the notes 
became lower and sadder, and quite died away. I 
urged my trembling companion to walk faster, 
lest the ghost should vanish too; and she acceded 
to my wish with silent alacrity, that convinced 
me at once of the sincerity of her expressed be- 
lief. 

Just as we began to ascend the hill, she stopped 
suddenly, saying, 

“There! did you hear that ?” 

I answered that 1 heard a noise, but that it was 
no unusual thing to Lear sounds of the sort in an 
inhabited neighborhood at so early an hour. 

It was the latching of the gate at the grave- 
yard. She answered, solemnly, 

“ As you value your immortal soul, go no fur- 
ther.” 

In vain I argued, that a ghost would have no 
need to unlatch the gate. She positively refused 
to go farther, and with a courage not very habit- 
ual to me, I confess, I walked on alone. 

“Do you think I don’t know that sound?” she 
called after me. “I would know it if I had for- 
gotten everything else. Oh, stop till I tell you! 
The night Mary Wildermings died,” I heard her 
say ; but I knew the sound of the gate as well as 
she, and would not wait even for a ghost story. I 
have since wished | had, for I could never after- 
wards persuade her to reveal it. 

Gaining the summit of the hill, I perceived, a 
little way before me, a dark figure, receding slow- 
ly; but so intent was I on the superhuman, that 
I paid little attention to the human ; though after- 
ward, ia recalling the circumstance, the individual 
previously seen while I sat on the bridge became 
in some way associated with this. 

How hushed and solemn the graveyard seemed! 
I was half afraid, as I looked in—quite startled, 
in fact, when latching and unlatching the gate, to 
determine whether the sound I had heard were 
that or not; a rabbit, roused from its light sleep, 
under the fallen grass, sped fleetly across the still 
mounds to the safer shelter of the woods. I saw 
nothing else, save that the grass was trampled to 
a narrow path leading towards Mary’s grave. 

During the summer, I sometimes saw the young 
girl in the woods, and I noticed that she neither 
gathered flowers nor sang with the birds; but 
would sit for hours in some deep shadow, without 
moving her position in the least, not even to push 
away the light curls which the winds blew over 
her cheeks and forehead, as they would. She 
seemed to neither love nor seek human compan- 
ionship. Once only! noticed, and it was the last 
time she ever walked in the woods, that he whom 
1 supposed to be her brother was with her. She 
did not sit in the shade, as usual, but walked 
languidly, and leaning heavily on the arm of her 
attendant, who several times swept off the curls 
from her forehead, and bent down, as if kissing 
her. gall 
A few days afterwards, being slightly indispos- 
ed, I called in the village doctor. Our conversa- 
tion, naturally enough, was of who was sick and 
who was dead. wala ‘ 

“ Among my patients,” he said, “ there is none 
that interests me so deeply as a little girl at the 


cottage—indeed, I have scarcely thought of any- 
thing else, since I knew that she must die. A 
strange child,” he continued ; “she seems to feel 


neither love of life nor fear of death—nor does 
she either weep or smile ; and though [ have been 
with her much of late, I have never seen her 
sleep. She suifers no pain—her face wears the 
same calm: expression, but her Jaree, melancholy 
eyes are wide open all the time. ada 
nd evening after this, though not quite 
joey myself, I called at the cottage, in the 
hope of being of some service to the sick girl 
The snowy curtain was dropped over the window 
of her chamber—the sash partly raised, and all 
within still—very still. The door was a little 
open, and, pausing, I heard from within a low, 
stifled moan, which [ could not misunderstand, and 
pushing open the door, [ entered without rapping. 
In the white sheet, drawn straight over the head 
and the feet, I recognised at oncethe fearful trath— 
the little girl was dead. By the head of the bed, 
and still as one stricken into sang, vot the per- 


sonage I so often wished to see. The room was 
shadowy, and his face buried in his s—never- 
theless, | knew him—it was he who passed me 
on the bri 


eae houskeeper, or one that I took to 





imagination young and fair, and of course agree- 
able, 


be she, entered, and whispering him, he arose and 


left the roon, so that I but imperfect} i 
When he was gone, the arr § * eer 
ing away from the face, and to my horror I saw 
that the eyes were still unclosed, Seeing my sur- 
prise, she said, as she folded a napkin, and pinned 
it close over the shut lids— 

“It is strange, but the child would never in life 
close her eyes—her mother, they say, died in 
watching for one who never came, and the baby 
was watchful and sleepless from the first.” 

The next day, and the next, it was dull and 
rainy — excitement and premature exposure had 
induced a return of my first indisposition, so that 
I was not at the funeral. 1 saw, however, from 
my Window, preparations for the burial—to my 
surprise, in the lonesome little graveyard by the 


In the course of a fortnight, I prepared for a 
visit of condolence to the cottage, but, on reaching 
it, found the inhabitants gone—the place still and 
empty. 

On my return, I stopped at the haunted burial 
ground—close by the grave of Mary Wilder- 
mings was that of the stranger child. The briers 
and thistles had been carefully cut away, there 
was no slab and no name over either, but the blue 
and white violets were planted thickly about both. 
That they slept well, was all I knew. 


For the National Era. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


It is admitted by all that the Greek word for 
slaveholder is despotes, or despot. Slaveholdiag 
is therefore despotism. It is identical in princi- 
ple aud spirit with civil despotism. It only dif- 
fers in the numbers of its subjects and ita power 
to inflict a deeper wretchedness. 
Slaveholders, or domestic despots, have the 
whole community to aid them in keeping down 
their slaves. Civil despots are without such 
backing, and have to make their yoke compara- 
tively light, lest their vassals should toss it from 
their necks. Like siaveholders, they deny to 
taeir subjects the right of voluntary expatriation. 
Thus the Emperor of China has lately published 
a law forbidding his subjects to emigrate to Cali- 
fornia. If any should disobey this law, and run 
away from their master, are we not bound to 
catch them, and send them back? This is a 
question which it would be well for our Congress 
and our whole nation to consider carefully. We 
hear it constantly affirmed that we ought to re- 
store fugitive slaves to their despots or masters, 
because Abraham was a despot, and the angel of 
the Lord sent back his runaway Hagar; and 
Philemon was a despot or slavehelder, and Paul 
sent back to him his fugitive Onesimus. But if 
we are bound by Bible precedent to deliver up to 
one class of despots their fugitives, are we not 
equally bound to deliver upto another class their 
runaways, too? Pharoah was a despot, and Mo- 
ses ran away from him. The same angel of the 
Lord tat sent back Hagar to Abraham, sent back 
Moses to Pharoah. Ahab and Jezebel were des- 
pots. It seems Elijah was very unwilling to run 
away. He stood his ground until all the proph- 
ets but himself were slain with the sword, and 
they were seeking his life to take it away. Des- 
potism was just about to do its worst with him. 
And then the prophet took to his heels and ab- 
sconded. But the Lord came to the cave in which 
he had concealed himself, and, after addressing 
him twice with that searching question, “what 
doest thou here, Elijah?’ commanded him to re- 
turn to his master. 
Herod was a despot. No slaveholder could be 
more despotic than he. When he was about to 
kill the infant Saviour, the angel of the Lord told 
Joseph and Mary to take him by night, and flee 
into Egypt. But as soon as Herod was dead, the 
same angel commanded them to return to the 
land of Israel, where they were to be subject to 
Herod’s son and heir. Now, if the restoration of 
Hagar and Onesimus to their masters proves that 
we ought to deliver up to domestic despots or 
slaveholders their runaways who escape to us, 
does not the restoration of Moses to Pharoah, of 
Elijah to Ahab, and of Joseph and Mary to the 
family of Herod, prove that we ought to deliver 
up to civil despots their fugitive servants who 
take refuge in our borders? I do not see why 
the argument is not as good in one case as in the 
other. Indeed, the civil despots can make out a 
stronger plea than the slaveholders can. It is 
mitted by all’ that Pharoah and Ahab and 
erod were civil despots, but it would be very 
hard to prove that Abraham and Philemon were 
domestic despots or slaveholders. If I were re- 
quired to prove it, I would think myself in as bad 
a case as Pharoah’s servants were in, when re- 
quired to make brick without straw. 
That wise man, Nabal, had a profound respect 
for the powers that be. It grieved his wise 
heart to think that somany servants escaped from 
their masters in his day as David escaped from 
Saul. He gave the ranaway David a strong hint 
that he ought to go back to his master; and no 
doubt, if he had been able, he would have sent 
him back. The race of the Nabals is not ex- 
tinct. They have become very numerous in our 
country; and, like their venerable sire, they vex 
their righteous souls because so many servants 
now-a-days take “ leg bail” of their despots. But 
why do they keep all their concern for fugitives 
from one kind of despotism? If it grieves them 
to know that men are fleeing from despotism in 
the South, why does it not grieve them to know 
that men are fleeing to our borders from the des- 
potism of Austria and Russia and Turkey and 
China? Ifthe command, “ servants, be obedient 
to your own masters,” implies that domestic slaves 
ought in no case to run away from their despots, 
does not the command, “let every soul be subject 
unto the higher powers,” imply that political 
slaves ought never to escape from their lords ? 
Why treat these two classes of fugitives so differ- 
ently? Congress says that if we give aid and 
comfort to one class, we must in every instance 
be fined $1,000 and be imprisoned six months, 
besides paying another thousand to the master if 
the slave is lost to him. And, then, the same 
Congress gives aid and comfort to the fugitives 
from foreign despotism by voting them money 
and land. 

Some of our Biblical critics have found out 
why the Jews were forbidden to deliver up the 
servants who escaped to them. It is this: Those 
servants were from heathen lands, and to deliver 
them up to their masters was to send them vack 
to heathenism. Indeed! But the Presbytery of 
New Orleans declare that there are 100,000 slaves 
within their borders who have never heard the 
name of Christ ag a Saviour. And the Synod of 
South Carolina and Georgia tell us that the slaves 
are the heathen of our country, and in many re- 
spects the most hopeless class of heathen on the 
face of the globe! Now, it does seem to me that 
if it was wrong to send servants back to heathen- 
ism in Asia, it is equally wrong to deliver up ser- 
vants to heathenism in America. 

H. 8. Futierton. 

South Salem, Ohio. 


THOMAS RUBEY. 


Prosperity, Wasuinaton County, 
Pennsytvania, April 18, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sin: I wish, through the medium of your 
paper, to present to a Christian public and the 
fricnds of humanity the case of Thomas Rubey, 
a slave who is now travelling in this county and 
soliciting donations to purchase his freedom. 
This man was born in slavery, in Culpeper coun- 
ty, Va., was taken in his boyhood to Ky., and in 
that State he was sold, separated from all his re- 
lations, and sent to Mo. in his fifteenth year. 
His owner learned him to read, and he being of 
a ready mind, by his own industry and persever- 
ance has made himself master of most of the 
branches of an English education. 

When he was some 23 or 24 years of age, he 
made a profession of religion, joined the Metbo- 
dist Episcopal Church, and soon afterwards was 
licensed to preach the gospel. He preached in 
slavery to the satisfaction of his church for about 
12 years, when he was regularly ordained by 
Bishop Joshua Soule, in the Missouri Annual 
Conference, at Columbia, Mo., in 1845. ; 

As the light of knowledge began to kindle in 
his head, the love of liberty began to barn in 
his heart. Some three years since, believing 
that liberty was his inalienable right, taking 
his wife and daughter, he started for a land of 
freedom, and after travelling some 200 miles was 
overtaken and carried back to his chains. He 
made a second effort, but was alike unsuccessful. 
His master then promised to liberate him, on con- 
dition that he would pay him $500. Thomas 
then applied to his friends, and, with the assistance 
of a few colored men, was ya he 
raising the money, when:a mo ; 
and om him ti jail, and then, through on 
fluence of threats, and an additional $100 on ¢ 

i i] him to them. He 
-price, induced his master to se wey ve 
was then handcuffed and started to awe 
Orleans market. Thus his hopes were a 
ast when he thought himself about to grasp 











ht boon, arty. But, in consequence of 
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and having no heirs in Mo., his estate had to be 
settled according to the laws of the State. Thomas 
Rubey was appraised at 600 dollars. According 
to the laws of Mo., he is subject to be sold at pub- 
lic auction to the highest bidder. But, through 
the influence of a few friends in this county and 
St. Louis, he has the privilege of travelling and 
soliciting donations to redeem himself. He has 
been some ten or fifteen days in this county, and 
has met with considerable success. He has a few 
months in which to make an effort to raise the 
money, that is, the six hundred dollars which 
will secure his freedom—if he should be unsuc- 
cessful, he stands pledged to his friends to return 
to Mo., and submit to his fate. 

Now, I, as friend and acquaintance of his, ap- 
peal to Christians and the friends of liberty, 
whom God has blessed with the means of assisting 
the poor, to come forward in this man’s behalf. 
He is in his 42d year, the prime of life, and is 
capable of being extensively useful, especially 
among his own color. Will not some friend or 
friends liberate the hands of this minister, and let 
him go and preach the gospel to his downcast 
brethren? Thomas Rubey will be grateful for 
any assistance that may be rendered him. Any 
money that may be sent to Dr. F. I. Lemoyne, or 
Maj. Samuel McFarland, of Washington, Pa, or 
to myself, at Prosperity, Washington county, Pa., 
will be faithfully applied to his benefit. 

If this should fall under the notice of any of 
the heirs of Luke Whitcomb, deceased, I hope 
they will use their influence in behalf of the slave 
of their deceased relation. 

James H. D. Henperson, 
Late Pastor of Concord Church. 
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EDUCATION AND LITERATURE IN VIRGINIA. 


An address lately delivered before the literary 
societies of Washington College, Lexington, Va., 
by John Thompson, editor of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, farnishes a record of facts concerning 
education and literature in Virginia, which no 
citizen of that State can read without deep morti- 
fication. We honor the independence of the man 
who would speak truths so unpalatable to the pop- 
ular taste. 

He brands as mere flummery, all the flaming 
reports made about their system of public educa- 
tion, which he denounces as “ miserably rickety ;” 
and he assumes that there are in one hundred 
and seven counties of the State, (the whole num- 
ber being about one hundred and twenty-one,) 
“thirty thousand poor children over five years of 
age, without any means of ins‘ruction”—that is, 
about one-seventh of the white children of school- 
able age. This number comprises only those who 
have no means of education. There are many 
others, we suppose, who do not avail themselves 
of the means of instruction they have. 

Mr. Thompson estimates, and in his calculation 
he is sustained by the Richmond (Va) Whig, that 
there are now in the State some 70,000 white 
adults, who can neither read nor write. Suppos- 
ing one-half of these to be males, there must 
be about one-third of the voters of Virginia who 
can neither read nor write. The voting population 
of that State, in 1848, did not exceed ninety-three 
thousand, but we must presume there were some 
who did not choose to go to the polls. 

More than one-third of the voters unable 
to read or write! “I must and will,’ says Mr. 
Thompson, “ call this a deplorable state of things. 
We cannot shut our eyes to it. We may meet on 
occasions like the present to partake of intellect- 
ual repasts, but the spectral embodiment of ig- 
norance rises before us, like the death’s head at 
the banquet. We may cajole ourselves with the 
delusion, that much that has been said of our de- 
generacy, is but idle slander, and we may essay 
to walk on with manly stride in the procession of 
the nations; but the fiend is ever behind us, tug- 
ging at our skirts, and we cannot bid him away.” 

As for the literature of Virginia, Mr. Thomp- 
son remarks that, in approaching that subject, he 
can say with Canning’s knife-grinder— 

“Story! God bless you, I have none to tell.” 


He says that Mr. Howison, who undertook to 
vindicate the literary reputation of Virginia, be- 
gan with the beginning, going back to the time of 
the early colonists, when Mr. George Sandys be- 
guiled his leisure hours with rendering into Eng- 
lish the metamorphoses of Ovid ; “but in the long 
lapse of two hundred years, he found only suffi- 
cient material to occupy a small portion of a sin- 
gle chapter!” Inan attempt, Mr. Thompson re- 
marks, to compile a volume of literary miscella- 
nies in Virginia, “ what a meager range of selec- 
tion should we have! Should the extracts be of 
the ordinary length, what arts of the publisher 
would be called into requisition to swell it beyond 
the size of a duodecimo! Leaving out of the ac- 
count all essays upon subjects of political or theo- 
logical controversy, what has Virginia to show of 
literary excellence written within her borders or 
by her sons? Some historical researches there 
are—a few essays of Ogilvie and Wirt—the Iliad, 
translated by William Munford—some amaran- 
thine verse and affluent prose of the variously 
gifted and unfortunate Poe—a few, alas! how few, 
poems of the affections and home sketches of 
Cooke, the lamented and early lost—the sweet 
effusions occasionally sent forth by Jane Tayloe 
Lemax, another child of song, the story of whose 
days has been shut up in an untimely grave— 
these, together with the contributions to our pe- 
riodical literature of some whose efforts have de- 
served the laurel to which they never aspired— 
constitute the whole stock of letters that we may 
boast.” : 

The exhibition made by Mr. Thompson is re- 
markable. That a State, settled two hundred 
years ago, with such resources as Virginia, with 
such evidences of intellectual capacity as her peo- 
ple bave given, should at this late day be without 
any efficient system of public education, with a 
voting population, one-third of which is unable 
to read and write, and without any literature 
whatsoever, must at once compel the inference 
that her institutions, social or political, are radi- 
cally wrong, unfavorable to the highest interests 
of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. Howison attempts to explain this dearth 
of literary production by assuming that Virgini- 
ang are not a reading people: Mr. Thompson, on 
the other hand, says it is because their “ educated 
classes” have read so much that they have pro- 
duced so little. We suppose the “ educated class- 
es” everywhere are in the habit of reading a great 
deal ; what is the reason that everywhere they are 
not afflicted with the curse of intellectual barren- 
neas? “Reading makes a full man, speaking a 
ready one, writing a correct one.” No community 
can excel in literature, that is not a reading com- 
munity ; and the more it reads, the greater will be 
its capacity of production. Wherethereis native 
strength of mind, it is quickened and made fruit- 
ful by other men’s thoughts. “With the rich 
stores of the English classics before them,” says 
Mr. Thompson, “the Virginians have been in- 

- different to the work of increasing the treasures 
of the intellect, and have suffered their fellow- 
countrymen of other States to bear off the honor 
of the pen without a contest.” Mr. Thompson is 
too sensible a man to hint that the educated class- 


es of New England are not quite as familiar with | posed in 


the English classics as those of Virginia. Indeed, 
we think he would concede to the former the su- 
periority in scholarship. But, their reading has 
not impaired their original genius or productive 
faculties. To them are we indebted for nearly 
all our literature that may be styled American. 
In philosophy, law, theology, history, and poetry, 
they have furnished productions of permanent 
value and world-wide reputation. Why have not 
the educated classes of Virginia done the same? 

Mr. Thompson mentions one cause of this “lit. 


for political distinction, This unhappy influence, 
indeed, has paralyzed everything like useful en- 
terprise in Virginia, for years past, sending off 
her sons to other States for the political prefer- 
ment which all cannot find at home, or making 
them abject pensioners upon the bounty of the 
Federal Government.” 

There is truth in this, so far as it goes; but it 
does not go far enough. If Mr. Thompson would 
disclose the real cause of the ignorance of the 
masses in Virginia, of the want of an efficient 
system of public education, of the literary dearth 
among its educated classes, let him lay his hand 
upon that “ institution,” which a few of his coun- 
trymen regard as peculiarly favorable to the 
physical and intellectual greatness of the State. 
Before you can have a system of common schools, 
the people must live near enough to each other 
for their children to congregate in schools; and 
there must be sufficient interest felt for the edu- 
cation of the magses, to arouse the State to strong 
and persevering effort for that purpose. Slavery, 
where it prevails, prevents the existence of this 
state of things by scattering and segrating the 
population, and by producing a feeling of indif- 
ference in the larger slaveholders who govern the 
commonwealth, to the elevation of those not be- 
longing to their own order. In some slaveholders, 
its large pecuniary gains nurture the love of 
money until it becomes the absorbing passion, 
Mammon ruling alike the heart and intellect: in 
others, it generates habits of indolence and disin- 
clination to any kind of effort or excitement: 
generally, it so discourages the growth of cities, 
and separates the planters so far from each other, 
that mind ceases to act upon mind; there is an 
absence of that attrition, that magnetic sympa- 
thy, necessary to the activity of intellect, and the 
exercise of its creative power. It is the solitude, 
the stagnation, the ennui of plantation life, which 
drive so many of the enterprising young men of 
the South to the busy North and West, where 
they may find the appropriate stimulants to their 
faculties, and which lead the planters not en- 
grossed by the pursuit of gain, or not paralyzed 
by indolence, in to the excitements of political life ; 
and here they give evidence of talents which, had 
slavery not prevented the existence of the requi- 
site conditions, might have adorned the higher 
walks of literature. 


CANAL ENLARGEMENT IN NEW YORK, 


The opponents of a State debt in New York 
have sustained, it would seem, a decided defeat. 
At the special election for Senators, on the 3d, in 
the twelve districts to which an appeal was taken, 
by the resignation of the twelve Democratic Sen- 
ators who represented them, only jive have been 
reélected, while in the seven remaining districts, 
friends of the enlargement of the Canal have been 
elected. 

It is very difficult to frame any constitutional 
provision against debt-making which the Ameri- 
can People will long regard. 


AMERICA AT THE WORLDS’S FAIR. 


A correspondent of a French newspaper, writ- 
ing concerning the World’s Fair, says, that the 
part devoted to the Americans is the most com- 
plete—all its arrangements are perfect—there is 
but one objection to it, the want of objects! This 
is pretty keen. 

The London Times also talks rather sneeringly 
of the meager display of American wares; and 
Horace Greeley, with all his love of country, can- 
not say much in their favor. Some of the Pro- 
tectionist papers in this country take occasion 
from this humiliating failure, as they style it, to 
argue in favor of a High Tariff. Had their wise 
counsels prevailed, American Industry would 
have been fostered, and we should have been able 
to vie with Europe in the excellence of our pro- 
ductions, they say. 

The truth is, we ‘have failed, not because we 
had nothing to show, but it costs too much to 
transport our handicrafts. The English mechan- 
ics, manufacturers, and farmers, are at home; 
with little time, labor, and expense, they can ex- 
hibit their productions, and the exhibition itsel¢ 
is the best kind of an advertisement. But, trans. 
portation three or four thousand miles, with no 
prospect of remuneration for the outlay, is a very 
different matter. Considering the distance of this 
country from the scene of display, and the impos- 
sibility of conveying any adequate idea of the 
skill or resources of our countrymen, by the few 
articles that could be transported, it would have 
been better to have sent nothing at all. 

But let the Times sneer. A well-bred host 
never comments upon the plain appearance of 
any of his invited guests; but good breeding is 
not apt to be associated with the insular self- 
conceit of such people as the Times represents. 
We can afford to be laughed at, as, by this time, 
we are numérous enough to keep one another in 
countenance, and old enough to be a law unto 
ourselves. If People wish to see what we are and 
what we have done, our coast is quite extensive 
and accessible, and they are at liberty to visit us 
whenever and wherever they please. As to the 
good opinion of the world, it is pleasant enough, 
if it can be had without much labor; but we 
would advise our countrymen this hot weather 
to give themselves no unnecessary trouble about 
it. Still, for the benefit of the few who think it 
worth while to take care of our trans-Atlantic 
reputation, we would state, that, according to 
Mr. Riddle, chief manager of the American part 
of the exhibition in London, articlee may be sent 
from this country, up to the first of August. 


MR. WEBSTER’S REVIEW OF HIS OWN POLICY. 


“ Now, there is no sort of doubt, gentlemen, that 
there were some persons in the South who sup- 
posed that California, if it came in at all, would 
come in as a slave State. You know the extraor- 
dinary events that arose there. You know that 
California received a rush from the Northern peo- 
ple, and that an African slave could no more live 
there than he could on the top of Mount Hecla. 
Of necessity it became @ free State, and that, no 
doubt, was a source of much disapointment to the 
South. And then there were New Mexico, and 
Utah ; what was to be done with them? Why, 
gentlemen, from the best investigation I have given 
the subject, and the reflection I have devoted to it, 
I was of the opinion that the mountains of New 
Mexico and Utah could no more sustain Ameri- 
can slavery than the snows of.Canada. I saw it 
was impossible. I thought so then, and I think so 
now. Therefore, gentlemen, when it was pro- 
posed in Congress to apply the Wilmot Proviso 
to New Mexico and Utah, it appeared to me just 
as absurd as to apply it here in Western New 
York. Isaw that the snow hills, the eternal moun- 
tains, and the climate of those countries, would 
never support slavery. No man could carry a 
slave there with any expectation of profit. It 
could not be done ; and as the South thought that 
it was irritating and disrespectful, I was not will- 
ing to do it; and therefore [ saw no occasion for 











applying the Wilmot Proviso to New Mexico or 
Utah. I voted accordingly; and who doubts it 
now.” 


Mr. Webster is reviewing his course on the Sla- 
very question, since the introduction specially of 
the Proviso by Mr. Wilmot in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Who could infer from the foregoing ex- 
tract that he had ever been in favor of that Pro- 
viso? On the contrary would not any persen, unac- 
quainted with the relations of our public men to 
this question, suppose from the statement above 
that he had always been opposed to the Proviso ? 
He was of the opinion that New Mexico and 
Utah “could no more sustain American slavery 
than the snows of Canada”—“ when it was pro- 
Congress to apply the Wilmot Proviso 
to Now Mexico and Utah, it appeared to me just 
as al as to New 
York”— ag the apply it here, in western 
- I was not wi to do it.” 
Not a word escapes from him nee the whole 
speech, which implies, intimates, or can raise even 
the suspicion; that he was at any time in favor of 
the Proviso. And yet, for the space of more than 
three years from the introduction of the Proviso 





into the House, in Congress and out.of Congress, 
he spoke, and voted, and labored in, support of 


South thought it was irritating | ure, 


four years occupied on this question of the Wil- 
most Proviso, two positions, completely contra- 
dictory to one another. 

Does he expect the world to do likewise ? 


METHODIST CHURCH CASE. 


The argument in this case was closed last 
Thursday. The Court announced that, owing to 
a great pressure of business, the decision would 
be delayed a considerable time. Meanwhile, it 
recommended an amicable compromise or adjust- 
ment between the parties, adding that, made by 
their representatives, aided by counsel, and vanc- 
tioned by the Court, it would be binding. 

We think this very sound advice. ‘Such a set- 
tlement would tend to promote good feeling in 
both churches, and in the sections in which they 
prevail. 








AN INTERESTING TRIAL. 


We find in one of the Raleigh (North Carolina) 
papers of late date, a report of an interesting 
trial at the spring term of the Superior Court. 
Mima, a slave, was indicted for the murder of 
her master, William Smith, of Johnston county, 
on the night of the 29th of November, 1850. The 
evidence for the prosecution was Sidney, a slave 
boy, twelve years old, who testified, that, in the 
night, he and a slave girl named Jane, were 
roused from sleep by the call of their master, 
Smith, who had returned home. They went out 
and found Mima tied to his horse’s neck, with 
two ropes, one round her neck, the other round 
her hands. Deceased carried her into the house, 
jerking the rope fastened to her neck, and tied 
her to a post. He called for something to eat, 
threw her a piece of bread, and, after he had 
done, beat her on her naked back with a large 
piece of light-wood, giving her many hard blows. 
In a short time, deceased went out of the house, 
for a special purpose, witness accompanying him 
with a torch light, and hearing him say that he 
intended “to use the prisoner up.” The light 
was extinguished, and he reéntered the house for 
the purpose of lighting it. Jane was there, but 
the prisoner had beer untied, and was not there. 
While lighting his torch, he heard blows outside, 
and heard the deceased cry out two or three 
times, ‘O Leah! O Leah!” Witness and Jane 
went out, saw the deceased bloody and struggling, 
were frightened, ran back and shut themselves 
up. Leah, it seems, was mother of the prisoner, 
and had run off two years, on account of cruel 
treatment by the deceased. 

Smith was speechless and unconscious till he 
died, the following morning, of the wounds in- 
flicted on him. 

It was proved on the trial that Carroll, a white 
man, living about a mile from the house of the 
deceased, and whose wife was seid to be the ille- 
gitimate daughter of Smith, had in his possession 
the morning of the murder, the receipt given the 
deceased by Sheriff High, the day before, for 
jail fees; and a note for $35, due deceased from 
one Wiley Price, which Carroll collected a short 
time thereafter; also the chest keys of the de- 
ceased ; and no proof was offered to show how 
Carroll came inte possession of these articles. 

The following portion of the testimony discloses 
facts so horrible, and so disgraceful to the people 
who tolerated, in broad daylight, conduct which 
would have shamed the Devil, that we copy it 
just as we find it in the Raleigh paper. The scene, 
remember, is the city of Raleigh : 

“The defence was then opened. James Harris, 

C. W. D. Hutchings, and Hon. W. H. Haywood, 
of Raleigh : John Cooper, of Wake ; Joseph Hane 
and others, of Johnston, were examined for the 
prisoner. The substance of their testimony was 
as follows: Onthe forenoon of Friday, 29th of 
November last, deceased took prisoner from 
Raleigh jail, tied her round the neck and wrist, 
ropes were then latched to the horses neck; he 
cursed the prisoner several times, got on his horse, 
and started off; when he got opposite the Tele- 
graph office, on Fayetteville street, he pulled her 
shoes and stockings .off, cursed her again, went 
off in a swift trot, the prisoner running after him 
doing apparently all she could to keep up; passed 
round by Peck’s store; prisoner seemed very 
humble and submissive; took down the street 
east of the Capitol, going at the rate of five miles 
an hour; continued this gait until he passed O. 
Rork’s corner, about half or three quarters of a 
mile from the Capitol ; that he reached Cooper’s, 
(one of the witnesses,) thirteen miles from Raleigh, 
about 4 o’clock, P. M.; that it was raining very 
hard ; deceased got off his horse, turned it loose, 
with prisoner tied to its neck; witness went to 
take deceased’s horse to stable, heard great lam- 
entations at the house, hurried back, saw his little 
daughter running through the rain frum the 
house, much frightened ; got there, deceased was 
gouging prisoner in the eyes, and she making out- 
cries; made him stop ; became vexed, and insisted 
upon leaving ; did leave in a short time, in the 
rain, sun about an hour high ; when he left, pris- 
oner was tied as she was before; her arms and 
fingers were very much swollen ; the rope around 
her wrist was small, and had sunk deep into the 
flesh, almost covered with it; that around the 
neck was large, and tied in a slip knot ; deceased 
would jerk it every now and then ; when jerke1 
it would choke prisoner; she was barefoot and 
bleeding ; deceased was met some time after dark, 
in about six miles of home, being twenty-four or 
twenty-five from Raleigh.” 
Why did they not strike the monster to the 
earth, and punish him for his infernal brutality ? 
The Attorney Generai conducted the prosecu- 
tion with evident loathing. The Defence argued, 
first, that the evidence was insufficient to fasten 
the crime upon the prisoner; secondly, that 
should the jury be satisfied beyond a rational 
doubt that the prisoner committed the act charg- 
ed, it would yet be only manslaughter : 

“ A single blow between equals would mitigate 
a killing instanter, from murder to manslaughter. 
It could not, in law, be anything more, if done 
under the furor drevis of passion. But the rule 
was different as between master and slave. It was 
necessary that this should be, to preserve the sub- 
ordination of the slave. The prisoner’s counsel 
then examined the authorities at length, and con- 
tended that the prisoner’s case came within the 
rule laid down in the State vs. Will, (1 Dev. and 
Bat. 121.) Therule there given by Judge Gas- 
ton is this, ‘If a slave, in defence of his life, and 
under circumstances strongly calculated to excite 
his passions of terror and resentment, kill his 
overseer or master, the homicide is by such cir- 
cumstances mitigated to manslaughter? The 
cruelties of the deceased to the prisoner were 
grievous and long continued. They would have 
shocked a barbarian. The savage loves and 
thirsts for blood; but the acta of civilized life 
have not afforded him such refinement of torture 
as was here exhibited.” 

The Attorney General, after discussing the 
law, appealed to the jury, “ not to suffer the pre- 


judice which the counsel for the defence had at- 


tempted to create against the deceased, (whose 
conduct he admitted was disgraceful to human nature.) 
to influence their judgments in deciding whether 
the act of the prisoner was criminal or not, and 
what degree of criminality attached to it. He de- 
sired the prisoner to have a fair and impartial trial. 
He wished her to receive the benefit of every rational 
doubt. It was her right, however humble her condi- 
tion; he hoped he had not that heart, as he certainly 
had not the right by virtue of his affice, to ask in her 
case for anything more than he would ask from the 
highest and proudest of the land on trial, that the 


jury should decide according to the evidence, and 


vindicate the violated law.” 

These were honorable centiments. 

After an able charge by Judge Ellis, the jury 
retired, and after having remained out several 
hours, returned with a verdict of NWOT GUILTY. 
Of course we see not how they could hesitate to 
come to this verdict at once. 

The correspondent who furnishes the Register 
with a report of the case, says: 

“It excited an intense interest in the commu- 
uity in which it occurred, and although it devel- 
opes a series of cruelties shocking to human na- 
the result of the trial, nevertheless, vindi- 
cates the benignity and justice of our laws to- 
wards that class of our population whose condi- 
ticn Northern wis cnn alae d so carefully me 
grossly misrepresen own purposes 
selfishness, agitation, and crime.” : 

We have no disposition to misrepresent the 
Condition of the slaves, or to disparage the laws 
of North Carolina, but we ask, with a sincere de- 





sire to know the truth, do the Jaws of North Car- 


were perpetrated in its streets in the light of day, 
by that miscreant? 


RIOTS IN CITIES. 


On the 27th a fearful riot took place at Hobo- 
ken, New York. Several thousand Germans, 
who have retained their national peculiarities, 
assembled at Hoboken, with their wives and 
children, to celebrate one of their festivals. A 
band of rowdies, styled the “ Short Boys,” sought 
occasion for a quarrel, and the result was,a pro- 
tracted and bloody battle, in which several per- 
sons were killed, and many wounded. Some 
seventy-five of the rioters were arrested and 
lodged in jail, a majority of them Germans. The 
Germans acted at first simply on the defensive, 
but repeated provocations at last seemed to have 
driven them to desperation. 

Nothing can excuse or palliate the wanton 2s- 
sault upon them, or the remissness of the police 
in moving for the suppression of the riot. 

The Southern Press, ever on the watch for an 
opportunity to disparage the North, remarks com- 
placently— 


“No such organized bands of ruffians exist in 
the slandered slave States. No such outrages 
upon person and property as the New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Boston riots, have 
ever stained the records of Southern cities. No- 
where within the bounds of slaveholding territory 
can ruffianism ride rampant over law, nor such a 
state of things exist as is displayed in the brief 
statement we subjoin from a New York letter to 
the Baltimore Sun.” 


When the Southi'shall contain cities so crowd- 
ed as Philadelphia and New York, it will find 
their “records stained” with similar “outrages.” 
Take the cities of the South and compare them 
with Northern bities of their own size, and the 
Southern Press is left without ground for its abuse. 
As for the assertion that ‘ Nowhere within the 
bounds of slaveholding territory can ruffianism 
ride rampant over law,” it is like a good many 
statements from the same quarter. Within a few 
years past, we recollect three or four instances, 
in which negroes, charged with crime, have been 
seized by the mob in slave States, and burnt to 
death—two instinces, at least, in which prisoners 
confined in jail have been wrested from the 
hands of the lay, and hung by the mob—and as 
to riots, Baltimare is already rivalling Philadel- 
phia; St. Louis, Cincinnati; while Vicksburgh 
has rendered ijself memorable by the fearful 
massacre of its gamblers, and the Michigan or- 
ganization for robbery, is but a faint imitation of 
the infamous Murrell gang, whose exploits as- 
tounded the country a few years ago. And who 
has forgotten the suppression of the press of C. 
M. Clay at Lexington, Kentucky, by a citizen 
mob ? 

What extreme folly for the Southern Press to 
provoke such comparisons! 








HOM@OPATMY IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


It would seem that there is likely to be an open 

rupture between the allopathic physicians and 
homeeopathists in Massachusetts. In 1781 the 
Legislature of the State passed an act incorpo- 
rating the Massachusetts Medical Society, “on 
liberal principles for the encouragement and pro- 
motion of the knowledge of the animal economy 
and of the properties and effects of medicines.” 
During the existence of the Society, many the- 
ories respecting disease and its cure have pre- 
vailed among physicians, all of which, we suppose, 
have received suppert at various times from por- 
tions of its members. Of late years, homcopa- 
thy has found advocates among them. 
According to the report of a Committee of the 
Homeopathic Society, it consisted in 1841 of 
five members, but now numbers sixty, all but two, 
members also of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety. The report adds that there are probably 
as many more now investigating the claims of 
homeeopathy, a majority of whom have already 
become its converts. Lately, Dr. Colby, a fellow 
of the last named Society, asked a dismission, on 
the ground not so much of a change of his opin- 
ions, as of a refusal of professional intercourse 
and general discourteous treatment. This was 
made the occasion of a report by the councillors 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, in which a 
position openly hostile to homceopathy was taken 
by them. The Homeopathic Society at once 
held a meeting, and protested against what it 
styled a proscriptive policy, and declared its de- 
sire as a body to retain connection with the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society, in the humble hope 
that, if in error, it might be converted, if not 
that it might convert its opponents. Among the 
resolutions adopted by it was the following : 


“4th. That while we feel a high regard for the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, acknowledge the 
past efficiency of its labors in advancing medical 


its honor and welfare, in every respect consistent 
with our experience and convictions, we do not 
acknowledge the pretension of a majority of its 
members, or any other clique, to dictate to us any 
particular mode of investigating the laws of the 
human system, or of administering to its diseases. 
And that while in the faithful discharge of our 
daty in combating disease by those agents which 
we have found to be the most efficient, and con- 
scientiously believe to be the most safe and ex- 
peditious, we shall not be deterred by the threat 
of the Society, ‘to avoid giving us its sanction in 
the slightest degree’? We neither ask nor need 
its sanction to the doctrines we have embraced ; 
but we do ask, and of right claim, the courtesies 
due to honest and diligent inquirers after the 
truth, and suggest to them a8 & reciprocal princi- 
ple, ‘in certis unitas, in dubiis lihertas, in omnilus 
charitas?” 

Whether true or false, the doctrines of Haunr- 
mann have been steadily gaining adherents in 
this country, and to @ certain extent have influ- 
enced the practice of many who continue their 


opponents. 
FREEDOM OF THE PUBLIC LANDS, 


The Richmond (Va.) Whig, & warm supporter of 
the Administration, and the Southern Press, the 
organ of the Disunionists, denounce the policy of 
granting portions of the public lands to actual 
settlers, as tending directly to aggrandize the 
North at the expense of the South. Their oppo- 
sition is founded on grounds distinctly sectional. 
The Washington Republic, the special organ of 
the Administration, which always takes its cue 
from the Southern leaders of its party, also de- 
nounces the policy, and at the same time seeks to 
revive Mr. Clay’s dead and buried doctrine of 
Land Distribution. In reference to the sectional 
views of the Southern Press, it says: 

“There seems to us so much cogency in the 
suggestions of the Press, and we are so well per- 
suadedethat, from the preservation and provident 
management of this fund, great benefit may enure 
to the Southern States, through whatever chan- 
nels they may receive it, whether by the general 
application of the proceeds to Federal purposes, 
or their distribution among the States for their 
internal improvements, or the education of their 
children, that we cannot believe the present man- 
ifestations of these Democratic gentlemen [Cc han- 
dler Nicholson and Andrew Johnson of Tennes- 
see] are calculated to advance the Democratic 
cause in Tennessee, or that they present a correct 
expression of the views and wishes of ‘the 
South, ” 





—_—_.———— 


A GLOOMY PROSPECT. 


The Southern Press holds out a gloomy prospect 
tothe North—nothing better than “ subordina- 
tion and extinction.” After having in js usual lo- 
gical style arrived at the conclusion that the native 
citizens of the free States are losing their fecun- 
dity, while at the same time th2y are physically 
the most infirm portion of our population, it 
says— 

“These conclusions are enough to startle and 
impress all men of reflection. We have succeed- 
ed in forming a Government which is controlled 
by that portion of its People the most alien to 
our‘institutions, and the most infirm—the most 
infirm, physical , and, therefore, we have a right 
to infer the most infirm morally. For we hold it 
to be a truth as well established as any other 


science, and are still ready to devote ourselves to [ 


ly, in producing their extermination and extinc- 
tion.” 


This being the case, we advise our South Caro- 
lina brethren to hold on a little longer, as they 
will in process of time have an opportunity of 
colonizing and taking possession of the North. 
Let them wait patiently until the cause of Free- 
dom has extin;aiseed the unhappy, degenerate 
races that now people the free States. 


—_——_e—__——_ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Puitosopny or Maruematics. Translated from the 
Cours De Philosophie Positive of Auguste Comte, by W. 
M. Gillespie. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale 
by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 
The “Cours de Philosophie Positive,” an elabo- 

rate work, running through six large octavo vol- 

umes of six or seven hundred pages each, is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Mill, in his “ Logic,” “by far 
the greatest yet produced on the Philosophy of 
the Sciences ;” by Lewes, in his “ Biographical 
History of Philosophy,” “the greatest work of 
the age,” and Comte he styles “the Bacon of the 
nineteenth century.” The purely mathematical 
portion occupies two thirds of the first volume, 
and this isthe part translated by Mr. Gillespie, 
and now presented to the American People. It 
strikes us that the translation is an admirable 
one; as to the merits of the work, we should as 
soon think of discusssing in a newspaper notice 
the merits of any of the great masterpieces of 

Science. 

The book is issued in handsome style, in a vol- 
ume of 260 pages. ‘ 





Tue F.ower Garpen: or, Breck’s Book of Flowers. By 
Joseph Breck. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. For sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Pennsylvania avenne, Washington. 
We learn from the Preface that this is not a 

scientific treatise for the initiated, but a popular 
work, designed to help beginners in Floral Sci- 
ence, and to serve as a work of reference to those 
who have little time for research. It contains de- 
scriptions of all plants and flowers desirable for 
ornamental purposes, with directions for their 
cultivation. 





Tue Garpuner’s Text Boox. By Peter Adam Schenck. 
Published and for sale as above. 

Breck’s work treats specially of the Ornament- 
al, Schenck’s, of the Edible, containing practical 
directlons for the formation and management of 
the Kitchen Garden, and for the culture and use 
of its vegetables, fruits, and medicinal herbs. The 
author, @ practical gardener, has combined the 
results of his own experience with the observa- 
tions of others, and made a work of general inter- 
est and utility. 





PorTRAITURE OF New Testament Cuurcn Memepers. 
By Charles Adams. New York: Lane & Seott. For sale 
by Austin Gray, Seventh street, below E, Washington. 
The author appears to be actuated by the best 

motives, and has given a portraiture of what 
Christians ought to be, certainly not what they 
are. On the conjugal relation he discourses at 
large, exaggerating, as is customary, the rever- 
ence and submission due by the wife to the hus- 
band. For our own part, we think the woran is 
quite as likely to deserve reverence as the man. 





Dictionary of Mechanics’ Engine Work and Engineering. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
R. Farnham, Washington, ©. C., has received 
No. 29 of this valuable work. 





Tue EpinzpurcH Revisw. April, 1851. New York: Leon- 
ard Scott & Co. Forsale by Taylor & Maury, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


The article on “England as it is,’ presents 
many very interesting statistics concerning the 
population of England, bearing specially upon its 
social condition. 

A review of Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and 
China, by M. Hue, a Catholic missionary, pre- 
sents some curious and instructive facts respeci- 
ing Lamanism in those countries. 

The writings of Victor Cousin are the subject 
of a fair and well-considered review, in which 
the manifold excellences of the philosopher are 
dwelt upon at much length. 

“ Shall we retain our Colonies?” is a question 
discussed in a very intelligent and discriminative 
manner. The writer of course argues the affirm- 
ative, with a considerable array of facts and fig- 
ures. 

Several other articles we have not time to no- 
tice. 





Harprer’s New Monrtaty for June contains its 
usual variety of entertaining articles, with a leaf 
of illustrations from Panch, with the fashions for 
the early summer, and with a reprint of Thom- 
son’s Summer, accompanied by twenty-five illus- 
trations. 





Sartain’s Union Macazinge. June, 1951. For sale by 
W. Adam, Washington, D. C. 

Plenty of embellishments, as usual. Among 

the most noticeable articles are, a lively descrip- 

tion of the streets of Paris by Mrs. Kirkiand, 

and a translation from Victor Hugo, of the Cloud 

of Fire. 


Hyproratuic Encyciopgapia. By R. T. Trall, M. D, 

New York: Fowler & Wells. 
The indefatigable publishers give in this work 
a complete system of hydropathy and hygiene. It 
is to be published in eight numbers of 100 or 
more pages each, and the price of the entire work 
will be $2. lt is issued in a very neat style, with 
illustrations. 


Lonpon LaBorn AND THE LonDON Poor. No. 6. New 
York : Harper & Brothers, For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The life-like engravings in this work are worth 
the price of it. 


Tue Hers or DerwentwatTar. By E. L. Blanchard. 
New York: Dewitt & Davenport. For sale by Taylor & 
Maury, Washington, D. C. 

We commenced reading this book, attracted by 
the evidences of power displayed, but our siten- 
tion was called off by something more pressing in 
its claims. It seems to be a story of crime and 
misfortunes—full of energy and incidents. We 
are assured by a good judge that it is a deeply 
interesting story. 





Biackwoon’s EptnsurGH Macazing. May, 1851. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by Taylor & Mau- 
ry, Washington, D.C. 

Blackwood is as venemous this month against 
Americans as he ever was. Somebody gives a re- 
view of a late work by a French traveller, named 
Marmier, on America and the Americans, and 
to confirm his ridiculous representations quotes 
largely from another work by a Frenchwoman, 
whom it styles Countess. 

Poor creatures! their ideas are as thin as their 
skins seem to have been. We judge that owing 
to something outre in their appearance and half- 
witted in their talk, they must have been regu- 
larly quizzed while in this country. Their rep- 
resentations of looks, life, and manners, when 
they are not silly, are laughable—but the wise 
reviewer in Blackwood undertakes to. vouch for 
their trustworthiness. 

If there be anything more ridiculous than the 
caricatures of Monsieur Marmier and Madame 
De Merlin, it is the serious way in which the 
Washington Republic comments upon them, and 
the “political capital” it tries to manufacture 
out of them. The poor little Frenchman little 
dreamed that his talk about the ugliness and bad 
manners and voracity and tobacco-eating of the 
Americans would be tortured into an argument 
against Free Trade! But the Republic, tacitly ad- 
mitting the truth of all he says on these points 
and kindred ones, remarks, in explanation— 
“We do not perceive that the United States 
are making any great progress in the considera- 
tion of foreign nations by their ready sacrifice of 
domestic interests and home labor to the policy 
of Free Trade and Low Wages. It seems to us 
that the tone of European travellers and of the 
European press is becoming more ob; ble 
than ever; and the readiness with every- 
thing is reproduced and circulated, that reflects 
upon the mauuers or the civilization of Brother 








in ethics, in politics, in religion, and in philoso- 
phy, that Sorecrary character of a deter- 
mines their fecundity, and is in proportion to it, 


Jonathan, is but ill-calculat: to the 


Another article in Blackwood is devoted to 
some observations on American Poetry. So far 
as they are general, they are for the most part 
just and discriminative, but the writer, in his no- 
tice of individual poets, does justice to nobody 
but Longfellow. 

Whittier, he dismisses rudely, appearing igno- 
rant of everything of his but his anti-slavery poems, 
the spirit and sentiments of which, no less hostile 
toaristocracy than slavery, excite his indignation- 
Bryant, he ranks with Mrs. Hemans, and while 
he admits his grace, denies him condensation and 
vigor of thought or style! It is sufficient to know 
that some millions of intelligent readers on this 
side of the Atlantic entertain qnite a different 
opinion. 


—_—s . 


DELEGATION FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Congressional delegation from Masgachu- 
setts is now complete. The election on the 27th 
resulted in the election of Mr. Rantoul, by a 
large majority, the defeat of Mr. Palfrey by a 
small majority, and the election of Mr. Goodrich, 
Whig, who was at first supposed to be defeated 
by Mr. Bishop, the Coalition candidate. 

We deeply lament the defeat of Palfrey, a man 
of fine talents, incorruptible integrity, and genu- 
ine philanthropy. Rantoul’s election igs a tri- 
umph for Freedom. The deiegation from Mas- 
sachusetts now stands— 

1. Wm. Appleton. 6. Geo. ‘I’. Davis. 

2. Robert Rantoul, jun. 7. John Z. Goodrich. 

3. James H. Dancan, 8. Horace Mann. 

4. Benj Thompson. 9. Orin Fowler. 

5. Charles Allen. 10. Zeno Scudder. 


Of these, Rantoul, Allen, Mann, and Fowler, 
we know, can be relied upon for effectual opposi- 
tion to Slavery, and there is hope of Scudder, 
Goodrich, and Davis. 


$<» —__ 


CONNECTICUT U. 8. SENATOR. 


The Whigs of the Connecticut Legislature 
have renominated Mr. Baldwin for the United 
States Senate. On the 29th, a balloting took 
place, with the following result : 

Thomas H. Seymour, Democrat, 105; Roger 
S. Baldwin, Whig, 103; L.S. Foster, Whig, 2; 
James Dixon, Whig, 3; Dennis Kimberly, Whig, 
2; Henry E. Peck, Whig, 2; F. F. Boardman, 
Whig, 1; Isaac Toucey, Democrat, 2 ; George S. 
Catlin, Democrat, 1; John M. Niles, Free-Soil, 
1; Edmund Perkins, Free-Soil, 1. 

No choice. The business was postponed till 

next Friday week. 
We should like to see John M. Niles, or some 
man like him, elected ; but if this may not be, let 
us have Baldwin, by all means. He is an honor- 
able and useful member of the Senate, and has 
been true to his constituents and to his country. 





NATIONAL MODESTY. 


Some penny-a-liner for the London Times, who 
has probably never seen a bigger river than the 
Thames, and believes with a late French travel- 
ler that the Americans ride in square boxs and 
weer hob-nailed shoes which they pull off, so that 
chey may «' in their stockings, when they visit 
places of fashionable resort, thinks that, although 
we cannot hcepe for several generations to keep 
pace with the great strides of European industry, 
we shali yet come to something by and by, just 
because we are related to John Bull: 

“ They are growing, however, and will be a great 
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community by and by. Let them, therefore, amuit tie 
future with patience and humility. hat a ue 
signs of their prospective greatness *c be« = *hi 
in the exhibition? We see it in their adoption 
of the mechanical tendencies and ~*‘litarian 
standard of the mother country—we — in the 
varied energy which sends to the ‘ Wor. Fair’ 
many different kinds of manufactures — we can 
trace it in their machines and implemeats, in their 
false teeth and wigs, and their pianos, and in their 
revolvers —in their maps for schoo] use, and ia 
their specimens of book-binding—in ‘heir ‘ trot- 
ting sulkies,’ ‘slide-top buggies,’ sleigas and ca- 
noes. What they,show is intended for uee, and 
made to find a ready sale. They do uot att<capt 
elaborate ornament, and if they did th: would 
fail amid the competition around them; but they 
follow securely in the steps of Great Britain along 
those humbler and less pretentious paths of in- 
dustry by which alone a great and comprehensive | 
system of national manufactures can in time, and | 
with prudence and energy, be formed.” 

The same wiseacre, with » knowledge of Eng- 
land equal to his acquaintance with this country, 
furnishes the following novel information: 

“ England ts not given to boasting and swaggering. | 
She generally understates her strength, and studies 
moderation of language about herseij, inough sie bas 
some excuse for being proud.” 


—.———— 


MR. WEBSTER AGAIN. 


Mr.Webster has been making another spe2ch— 
this time, to the young men at Albany, New York. 
Subject—Slave-catching, as taught by the Consti- 
tution and “the Higher Law.” 


ee 





NEW MEXICO. 


The census of the Territory of New ‘“exi 0, 

taken by direction of Governor Calhoun, presente: | 
the following result : 

“ Entire population, 56,984, Indians excepted. 

The ratio of representation for the country is! 
fixed, for the Council at 4384; for the House, 

2,172. 

"« Governor Calhoun, on the 23d, Apri’, i.e1ed 

his proclamation for an election of me:.bers of 

the Legislative Assembly, appoi tiouing the num- 

ber of members of the Council .ud of the House 

among the several coun 2s, and directing the 

election to be held onthe 19th May. The As- 

sembly so elected are to meet at Santa Fe on the 

2d day of Jere. 


a 


Se 


(Corzespondence of the Evening Post.) 
THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION IN 
VERMON™, 


Burutneton, Joy 30, 1851. 
"he gathering of the Vermont Democracy here 
to-day, is unexpectedly large. 
The Convention assembled between twelve and 
one o’clock, and organized by selecting the follow- 
ing officers: 
President—Caleb B. Harrington, of Rutland. 
Vice Presidents—Roland Fletcher, Theron How- 
ard, Lawrence Brainard, and Charles R. Field. 
Secretaries—Daniel P. Thompson, Pat. Welch, 
H. Dow, George Wilkins. 
After disposing of some preliminaries, and ap- 
pointing the necessary committees, the following 
candidates were nominated for the support of 
oe Democracy of Vermont at the ensuing elec- 
on: 
For Governor--Lucius B. Beck. 
Lieutenant Governor-—Ryland Fletcher. 
Treasurer—Daniel B. Thompson. 
A series of resolution were then reported by the 
committee, of which I have barely time to farnish 
you with an analysis, which, however, will make 
their character perfectly intelligible. They em- 
brace all the resolutions of the Baltimore platform 
that are now seasonable, with many others called 
for by the numerous and important changes which 
have occurred in political affairs since that con- 
vention was held : 
The ist, Declares the Federal Government one 
of limited powers, and that the Constitution 
should be strictly construed. hn 
The 2d, Denies the existence of any power in 
the General Government to make any internal 
improvements, except such as are national. 
The 3d, Recommends equality of protection to 
all interests, and for equal protection to all 
domestic violence and foreign aggression. 
The 4th, Favors retrenchment and the payment 
of the national debt. 
The 5th, Opposes a national bank. 
The 6th, Approves of the independent treasury. 
The 7th, Recommends free grants of public 
lands to actual settlers. 
The Sth, Denies the existence of any power 
in Congress over slavery in the States. 
The 9th, Avers that slavery 1s strictly a State 
and local inisiaation,« and — claim the right to 
ized beyond State lines. 
Peri 108, The Ordinance of 1787, by Jefferson 
and others, shows that American Democratic 
statesmen have uniformily regarded slavery as 
local and temporary, and we should now return to 
their policy of limiting, localizing, and discourag- 
” he 11th, The General as should 
relieve itself of all responsibility for slavery, so 
that freedom instead of slavery shall become na- 
tional, and slavery instead of freedom become sec- 








kind feeling which might be expected to flow 





tional, 


a prison: they swore 


The 15th, Bases their 
dom on the fidelity of the Democratic mag 


their great principles, and repudiates the com 
promise as a test of Democracy ; 


* The 16th, Repels the accusation of disloyalty {, 


The 17th, Promises devotion to the 
perverted into an engine of oppression to States 


The 18th, Sustains the habeas 


onet in hand, to victory ? 


hopes of success to feo, 
8eg to 


Union until 


corpus law of Ver. 


the efforts of the 


J 8 convention 
their nomination. 


Upon these resolutions several addresses Were 
delivefed by the members of the convention 


Mr. Stansbury, the editor of 


the Burlington Courier—one of the most eloquent 
and effective of the Free Soil Democratic Presses 


as listened to with peculiar 


interést,as he had been in association With the 


18, and until it ceased to be 


party to defend the interests 


The convention then adjourned till 5% P.y 
This hour was chosen, as Mr. Van Buren w 
expected to arrive by the railroad at that time. 

Mr. Van Buren was presented to the multi. 
tude, to whom he addressed a few remarks, and 
promised to meet them in the evening, 
and place they might designate. 

The depot of the railroad, which is the largest 


Buren was 


at apy time 


Burlington, was selected for 


the purpose, and before seven o'clock the crowd 
had begun to gather and fill that immense bnild- 
ing. Mr. Van Buren soon appeared, 
about an hour and a quarter, : 


and spoke 
ou, who know the singular 
ce and humor, that he had 
e he had an enthusiastic and 


= 


KOSSUTIVS PROTEST. 


ADDRESSED TO THE SUBLIME PORTE. 


The undersigned, late Governor of Hungary. 
is by his prolonged detention reduced to despair 
of either justice or generosity. 
to abandon hope has nothing further to fear from 


He who is forced 


is beyond all constraint. 


To-day is the anniversary of our arrival at 


the tomb where the Sublime 


Porte has buried us alive whilst speaking to us 


Pursued by misfortune, we stopped before the 
thresh of the Mussulman, and asked from him, in 
the name of God, in the name of humanity, in the 
name of his religion, a hospitable asylum or a free 


ish Government had entire 


liberty to receive us or not. 
It had the right of saying: I will give you shel. 


some distant place, where 


you will be detained and strictly guarded. This 
is the hospitality which Turkey offers you. If it 
does not please you, hasten your departure, rid 


ng presence. 


This was not said to us. 


deigned to open to us its 


sheltering tent ; it entreated us to cross the thresh- 


God and its faith that it 


would grant us hospitality and a safe asylum 
We trusted ourselves to the honor of the Turks 
We eat of their bread and of their salt; we re- 
pose under their roof. 
bless them, and we offer them our courage, our 


We prayed to God to 


y Vicissitudes, and our ever- 


And Hungarians keep their 


Look at Bosnia, where Mussulmen—subjects 
ci the Sublime Porte—are revolted against it. A 
han?fui of Huugarian soldiers are in the ranks 
of its army—it is but a handful, for the Porte 
wovld not accept more. Well! who are the first 
upon the hreach?—who are the first in the 
charge? Whoare tiey who never retreat, who 


of fire and grape-shot, bay- 
They are this handful 
for Turkey. The Hunga- 


They cfiered us hospitality, and they gave us 


to us that we should meet 


With an asylum, and we have found banishment. 
God will judge ; and God is just. 


We have suffered 
causing embarrasame 
Thew begged us to 
sEo™n it. 
waited long. 

They said to us: It 
succeed in reéstablish 
call order, (the order 


; but for the sake of not 
nt we have been silent. 
have confidence; we have 


They begged us to wait; we have 


is only until Austria shall 
ing that which the despots 
of oppression—that which 


they call tranquillity, (the tarnquillity of the 


tomb.) 
this tranquillity—by 


Well, she has reéstablished this order— 


her executioners. She has 


reéstablished it so far as to dare to provoke 
Prussia to war ; so far as to dare—trusting to the 
support of her master, the Czar—to encroach 


upon the nations of E 
from the Baltic to R 


urope—to extend her forces 
ome; so faras to threaten 


Piedmont on Switzerland—so far as to bribe the 
border provinces of Turkey to revolt, she has re- 


established this tran 
nounced its reéstab 
Dorie 


2Ur 


quillity—she has even an- 
lishment to the Sublime 


and we are still prisoners! 


a hey begged us to wait one year, reckoning 


the Hungaria 


honor. Nevertheless, 
out honor or char. >te 

ed at Semlin his poor 
exiled husband, and ti 
were demanded as the 


Domoter justified himself be" re the 


fieva the day on which we first placed our feet 
ttoman soil. We waited. 
‘ter vards, we were told to reckon the year 

mat ‘sy when the sentence for our trans- 
pori into the interior was decreed. Again 
WE « tiently. At length they seemed to 
reve't ng ary longer the jailors of Austria, 
and ~iteed us to hope that on the anni- 
vers 7 our_arrival at Kutabja our liberty 
woul Se tore’ t 

WwW * y ha ‘%rrived. Let us 
see ¥ uf Ai bwe 

A st Hur i, Mai =oter, preferring 
«8 I do, exile « sh Jent 7 wide, destitute 
of all means ¢ uteis' 01me Sight muaths 
before to ask »y ad we agvictans to go 
ti, Be’erade, in orde: 3 | « .or his her, 
Wi a8 living at Pe qu 

it wa ® matter ze 
him some . | ht Ret r 
R: lgrade. 

Ven ~ ha } ’ 
cnticips e aga ne © Seri 
Rees Cveryt ne it vell-founa- 
ed dises tent uf } people, and who, 
as her ‘le hife x: is ay against God and 
humanity, finds ounsp rat J oc. -ything. Aus- 
tria then anticipated im by. ‘y.ng accusation 
of being the besrer or p> clam. ions from me to 


nation. 
The accussiion was |: 


affirm it on my 
e faith of spies with- 
ia caused to be arrest- 
wire us her way to join her 
ie imainary pr clomations 
price of her Vberty 
orbian 


Government in so ‘triking 9 2 -nner, that that 
Government, although oaly 2 fxsble vessal f the 


powerful Otteman 


empir+, fousd sufficient 


strength in the justice of b's vause io protect him. 


Austria was obliged t 


ioose her bold. The 


poor wife was permitted te join her hu-band, but 


upon condition that D 
leave Belgrade. 
The poof woman is 


omoter should immediately 


a creditor of Austria. Her 


entire heritage, the money of the orphan, is in 


the hands of Austria, 


trust. 


not by confiscation, but in 


Domoter resisted the insolent demands of the 


Austrian consul, unti 
should be paid. 
This’is his crime. 


1 the debt due to his wife 


He dared to demand the 


return of the poce orphan’s heritage. 
The Serbian Government continued generous: 


ly to support and protect him for eight 
Bat as the Austrian consul persisted 
secution, and as the Dragoman of the 


Belgrade {who is rath 
of the Sublime Porte) 


months. 
in his per- 
Pachalic of 
er an officer of Austria than 
made common cause with 


the consul, the Serbian Government was a length 


obliged to remove hi 
cause was 80 just that 
gave him permission 


m from Belgrade; but his 
our Government even then 
to reside at Kragujevaer, 


and continued its protection to enable him to fol- 
low up his judicial dispute with Austria. 


It was under such 
Domoter, seeing the c 


circumstances that Major 
ommercial enterprise which 


be had undertaken in order to support himself 
and his wife ruined by this removal, and finding 


it impossible to provide for the existence 


of his 


wife in the city, in which a residence was offered 
to him, was obliged to leave her without money, 


exposed to die of hunger, to come again to 


assistance and advice. 
regular passports. 


ask my 


He came furnished with 


He was upon the point of departure, when, 0" 


the anniversary itself 


of our detention at Kutabjs, 


an order suddenly arrived from the Grand Vizier 
that he also should be detained. 


His passports were 


subject nor a guest of Turkey. 


friendless, and dying 
But what of that? I 
Austria have power 
rights of nations and 


viduals in Turkey. One of 
garian to b3 publicly arrested at Smyrna 
he was one of my servants, and transpor 
to an Austrian dungeon, where b 


He was neither 9 
His wife was 
of hunger at Kragujevser. 
t seems that the agents © 
to treat with ridicule _ 
the personal safety of indi- 
them caused & Hun- 
because 
ted him 


e still languish- 


regular. 


es. Another caused Turkish houses to be search- 


ed even in the capital 


possess himself of papers 
garian emigrants. He in 


officia! residence as in 
them to be bound and 
vessels, because they 
ing amnesty from the 


the Padisha, in order to 
vo belonging to the Hun- 
veigled others into his 
a trep, and there he cause 
carried on board Austrian 
efused to accept an insult. 
hands of the executioners 
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i . Others, enticed there and de- 
of thei eforce, bare been 40 menaced and threat- 
an that they have songht & veinntary death to 
ustrian grace. 
coonpe frees ie Austrian agents drew up & Ca 
lumnious denunciation against Major Denim 
+ the Serbian Government found upon . 
pe any be so totally without foundation that 
a pA treated it as such, but even gave — 
sion to Domoter to reside at Kragujevaer, the 
Serbian capital. And the Sublime Porte, ane 
the faith of this calumnious denunciation, withou 
inquiry, without investigation, arrested m “or 
tryman, and ordered his confinement *s o. ved 
although he was only & traveller, provi * 
the regular passports, recognised as a y 
the Serbian Government, and taken un - 
protection: it was enough that he was @ Hun- 


enThere is yet more: Inthe order which inflicted 
this crowning act of injustice upon Major yg 
ter the phrase which follows is literally to be 
found: “As the departure of the individuals de- 
tained at Kutahja is already decreed, it is ordered 
that the said Domoter, who is by chance amongst 
them, be arrested and detained also.” ; 
Is it, then, to inspire us with confidence in our 
approaching liberation that these fresh detentions 
have just been effected ? : 
Behold the consolation which the anniversary 
of our detention has brought to us! — 
I most solemnly protest against this act. I ap- 
peal from it to the eternal justice of God, and to 
the judgment of all humanity. 
I appeal from it with the more confidence, as 
this act gives proof to all foreigners, travellers or 
residents in Turkey, that their personal safety 
cannot be guarantied, and that no one can be sure 
that, in consequence of some denunciation, he may 
not be similarly treated. ” 
I appeal from it yet more, because this act can- 
not fail to be followed by disastrous consequences 
in destroying all confidence in the belief that the 
rights of nations are respected in Turkey. 
| appeal from it, besides, because it cannot fail 
to compromise the dignity of the Serbian Govern- 
ment before its subjects, and to diminish the at- 
tachment of Serbia to the Sublime Porte—and that 
in a moment when the Milosh party, supported 
by Austria and Russia, is upon the eve of destroy- 
ing the tranquillity of Serbia, and of proving to 
Europe that, amongst all the Sclavonian provinces 
of the Ottoman empire, there is not a single one 
which is not subject to discontent and to emeutes, 
to the advantage of Russia. ara 
As for myself and my companions in misfer- 
tune, I feel bound to declare, before God and hu- 
manity, that we are reduced to that pitch of des- 
pair at which men take counsel only of their hon- 
or, regardless of the consequences and of the 
scandal of collisions which may be provoked— 
determined to die rather than to submit to a pro- 
longation of their sufferings. 
Louis Kossutx. 
Kutahja, April 13, 1851. 


LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


The present population and prospects ef the city— 
Causes which have retarded its progress—Compara- 
tive statistics, 

Cincinnati, May 28, 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

In referring to the late gensus of this place in a 
former letter, I remarked that it had not come up to 
the expectations formed by many of our citizens, 
and some of our Eastern friends seem to think that 
much that has been said of our prosperity and 
growth has been exaggeration or vain boasting— 
that our fondness for the fame of the “ queen city ” 
has led us into statements which the strict truth 
could not justify. It must be confessed that our edi- 
tors and writers on statistics have done much to 
make us known abroad—perhaps no Western city 
has been so assiduously puffed. From the appear- 
ance of Dr. Drake’s “ Picture of Cincinnati,” in 
1815, to the present time, there has been a suc- 
cession of volumes and publications of statistics in 
our papers, exhibiting ourrapid growth, our man- 
ufactures, our pork trrde, and general exports, 
our public institutions, and enterprising spirit, 
until we have become more extensively known 
to other parts of our own country, and to Europe, 
than any other Western place, unless New 
Orleans be considered an exception. With many, 
too, we have become more favorably known, owing 
to our more central position as compared with the 
last-mentioned place, or with Pittsburg or St. Lou- 
is ; our general healthiness ; our literary and reli- 
gious institutions, copied from those of New Eng- 
land and New York; and our commercial connec- 
tions with the East. Our export of pork has, of 
itself, done much to make us known abroad; and 
Professor Mitchell has aided us not a little by the 
celebrity he has given to the Observatory, and the 
“big Telescope’ which, from the time of the lay- 
ing of the corner stone by Ex-President Adams, 
to its completion, was no ordinary enterprise for 
any American city. 

Owing to these, among other causes, a general 
expectation had gone abroad, that the census of 
last year would show an astonishing increase in our 
population—that Cincinnati would at least take 
rank along with Baltimore, Boston, and New Or- 
leans. That our increase in the last ten years 
has been greater than in any previous decade since 
we have taken position as a large city, will soon 
be shown. That it was not greater, must be refer- 
ed (as [ have observed in another letter) to the 
fact of the enumeration having been very im- 
perfectly taken in some parts of the city, of the 
truth of which I have not a doubt, or the shadow 
of a doubt—thousands within the city limits hav- 
ing never been visited or their name recorded ; to 
the ravages of the cholera the previous year, which 
struck down nearly six thousand of our inhabit- 
ants, and put a serious check to foreign emigra- 
tion ; to the census being taken at the very time 
when the epidemic was again prevalent, and many 
families had left for a summer residence in the 
country. Had it not been for these adverse cir- 
cumstances, there cannot be a doubt, in any intel- 
ligent mind acquainted with the city, that our 
population would have appeared much greater. 
One hundred and thirty thousand would have 
been a fair, if not a low estimate; and at the time 
the census was taken, had it been done faithfully, 
instead of 116,000, we would have exhibited a 
population of upwards of 120,000. It is to be 
hoped that our city authorities will cause an ac- 


curate enumeration to be made in the year 1855, if 
not earlier. 


Let us now look at a few reliable statistics. 


The growth of Cincinnati since 1810 has been as 
follows : 


Population in 1810, 2,320 
Do 1820, 9,644-increase 320 per cent. 
Do 1830, 24,831 do 158 
Do 1840, 46338 do 88 
Do —_1850,116,000 do 150 


Tlere it will be seen that there has been no ma- 
terial decline of the ratio of increase in the last 
40 years ; the advance has been steady. The ratio, 
indeed, in the last ten years, was nearly double 
that of the ten immediately preceding. Look, 
how, at the actual additions in each decade. The 
Increase was— 


From 1810 to 1820 - 


= 2 + = = 7,324 
From 1820 to 1830 - 2 s).6.'. 15,117 
From 1830 to 1840 - - - = ~ . 21507 
From 1840 to 1850 - - - = = - 69,100 


; If we compare these additions with those made 
— Population of our two largest cities, New 

ork and Philadelphia, at the time they were of 
4 corresponding size, we shall find the positive in- 
trease of Cincinnati the greatest. 


N 1790. 1820. Increase in 30 years. 

P Ad York 33,131 123,706 90,575 
iladelphia 42,520 108,116 65,596 

on ts look at the advance of Cincinnati in 20 

Cinet ’ 1830, 1850. Increase in 20 years. 
ps 24,831 116,000 92,831 

wat we see that Cincinnati grew as much in 


ty years as ta, 
more than Philadey, bag Fy thirty, and much 


phia did in thirty. Let us 
now compare our pl. i 
cities which caine aoa With some of the Western 


1530. ne het population. 
P ‘ 1850. 7 : 
St. Louis 6,400 77,465 bigor aa years, 
ouisville 10,306 40,000 aries 
Pittsburg 21,412 83,945 Pspted 
Now i _— 
nie 7 Ned the increase of Cincinnati in the 
Cincinnati © 24831-16000 * 92.831 


This leaves out of view the fact that 
adjacent town population, not within pee 
a limits, of from 10,000 to 20,000. Covington 
the Newport, Ken., separated from us only by 
>a hio river, and having @ population, united, 
6,000, owe their prosperity and impo 
Cine? one here knows, to their proximity. to 
ape and a greater part of the property in 
St Poors by our citizens. 
A tdvan ouis has, in some iniportant respects, the 
Missiaete of Cincinnati. Her situation on the 
her on PP, be which the Ohio pe a beineb 
& greater extent of coun 
at in sustains this place, her cane eien: 
Wd cog] ret Productions, such as copper, lead, 
the Nortip ne? Command of the vast of 
the march yp noose caPaciting are with 
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contribute to her 
baving been settled 
having been settled by the French a century a 
but Cincinnati has had decidedly the start of ies 
being situated so much farth. 
country around her having bé 
ly, earlier than Missouri. 
This subject will be continued next week. 
Yours, 


th and im 


-THE EUROPEAN WORLD. 





ican portion of the show—Our display tells forcibly 


tide of Portuguese politics—Its probable effect on 


against the aspirations of Louis Napoleon, 
New York, June 1, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The serious pubdlic of America. has doubtless 
wondered much concerning the particulars of the 
famous “Exeter Hall,” of London, the great 
original of which, the Tabernacle of this city, was 
at first designed to be a copy; but since its pro- 
prietors have opened it for the concerts of “ Ethi- 


has lost caste sadly. In England, as in this coun- 
try, the month of May is the season for the anni- 
versary meetings of the great religious and chari- 
table organizations, and Exeter Hall is the place 
wherein those at which the largest crowds con- 
gregate are always held. The world’s fair, in at- 
tracting 80 many more people than usual to Lon- 
don, this season, has doubled the ordinary attend- 
ance there, until its huge hall is, for the first time, 
found incapable of comfortably accommodating 
the vast throng of English and French seekers 
after the moral and social improvement of man. 
Exeter Hall is of recent origin, having been com- 
menced in 1825, and formally opened only in 
1831, under the auspices of the late Sir Thomas 
Baring and others. {ts accommodations have cer- 
tainly operated to draw more closely the bouds of 
union among a very important and influential 
portion of the English public, which had previous- 
ly obtained a considerable degree of organization. 
This season, no fewer than one hundred and 
twelve religious and benevolent societies have 
held or are yet to hold their anniversaries in 
London before the 24th of the current month, 
when the anniversary season closes, and the usu- 
al accompanying round of dinners, bazsars, and 
sermons, ceases. These May meetings of the re- 
ligious English community were commenced in 
the reign of Charles II, by the Society of Friends, 
if I remember correcily. ‘Two or three other 
powerful denominations soon adopted their cus- 
tom in this particular. Until between 1760 and 
1770 they attracted little attention, but at that 
era the anti-slavery society was instituted, and 
by the energy of its operations soon brought 
those who specially congregate in London during 
this time to be regarded as of great weight in 
public affairs. Since the commencement of the 
present century, the Bible Society has instilled 
a more catholic spirit among the patrons of “the 
season,” by extending the habit of codperation 
between evangelically inclined members of the 
established church and dissenters, which the 
struggle for the abolition of the slave-trade origi- 
nated. Subsequently, the influences of those 
managing the affairs of the societies has become, 
as before remarked, very great, owing to the per- 
manent organization, large funds, and ramifica- 
tions of the many prominent missionary and phil- 
anthropic associations, with branches spread all 
over the kingdom, and to the fact of many dis- 
tinguished individuals holding offices of responsi- 
bility and trust in more than one of them. Their 
power is more felt for good at this time than ever 
before, and Iam sorry to have to add, it is at 
times more felt for evil. This is, when, witha 
very imperfect knowledge of such subject matters, 
they interfere with headlong impetuosity, gene- 
rated by the fierce sectarian zeal raging in too 
many of their members’ breasts, in questions such 
as colonization, convict discipline, Xc. In these 
remarks I desire to write the simple truth, with- 
out detracting in the least from the universally 
admitted benevolence of purpose and high respec- 
tability characterizing the English religious pub- 
lic. Just now we may write down Exeter Hall 
to be the very embodiment of the spirit of English 
Puritanism, which is gaining strength with great 
rapidity, owing to the disrupted condition of the 
Established Church. 
I must not forget to mention, that thirty or 
forty of the largest of the societies have their per- 
manent business-rooms and offices in Exeter Hall, 
which seems more than anything else to identify 
the building itself with them. 
I had intended to write you full details con- 
cerning the doings at the world’s fair. But the 
task would be hopeléss, unless I should be per- 
mitted to monopolize your columns entirely for 
weeks, I fancy, however, that the originators of 
the scheme are disappointed in the crowd attend- 
ing, it being countable by hundreds of thousands, 
rather than millions, as they had calculated. As 
a matter of course, a dense crowd is in attendance 
upon it daily. But that is by no means extraor- 
dinary in a city like London, where, as in New 
York, if a man will but stand for half an hour in 
a great thoroughfare, looking up steadily at an 
opposite window, and pointing at it, he will, at 
the end of that time, be sure to have at least one 
thousand persons crowding around him, of whom 
not one in ten have the remotest idea of the origi- 
nal cause of the gathering. The great disappoint- 
ment to the directors of the exhibition arises from 
the much fewer number of foreigners present than 
were anticipated. 
The provinces, to judge from the London pa- 
pers discoursing on the subject, have turned out 
their people en masse for the occasion. Full fifty 
thousand more than usual came into the city on 
the day before the show was inaugurated, and all 
the railway companies are being compelled to 
keep a double set of carriages in motion. Con- 
trary to the idle anticipations of the New York 
Herald and the English aristocracy, the Queen 
was never more civilly treated than on the open- 
ing day—the dreaded continental Red Republi- 
cans there congregated, vieing with each other, 
as it were, in doing her honor, as the head of the 
most liberal European Government. No extra 
military guard has been found necessary, though, 
as & precaution, the number of the military 
brought in and around the metropolis was in- 
creased to 9,000. The highest number of visiters 
attending at the Glass Palace on any one day, so 
far, is 16,000, who paid each a sovereign for ad- 
mission. 
I find in more or less English papers, prognos- 
tications that the upshot of this affair will be the 
acquisition of English mechanical superiority by 
one or more competing nations. This is the slan. 
of the Protectionists, who dread the great secre 
of commendable progress in all things—fair, full, 
equal and unfettered competition. In this Olym- 
pic game of industry, or tournament of com- 
merce, many most useful improvements cannot 
fail to be suggested by its positive accretion to the 
aggregate knowledge of skilled art. The idea that 
one nation can steal, in a twinkle, the remarkable 
characteristics of another—its taste, “turn,” and 
its likings, is all fol de rol. England, in spite of 
the perfect freedom with which she is showing 
her mechanical wonders, will still retain her Eu- 
ropean superiority in that line; while she will 
Tenia t0 acquire from a peep at French and 
reyes @euvres, the taste of the former, or 
2 vitality of the latter. From what I 
see in print upon the subject, all exhibiting na- 
tions evince marked excellence in one or more 
erimches of the show, while neither exhibits tow- 
y over the others. Thus, the end 
pee rye aoa the gi of great mechaninal 
the condition apres rather than only to benefit 
lieve, in England, or, as others think, over the 
Continent, ‘It is certain theta te ooendle of 
many thousands 0 
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About Exeter Hall—Its history—One hundred and 
twelve societies (religious and charitable) hold an- 
niversary festivals in London between the 9th of 
April and the 24th of June—The origin of these 
meetings—The influence of the Bible Society upon 
them—Their growing political and social import- 
ance—They are destined to aid the trouble in the 
established church in bringing about its destruc- 
tion—The attendance at the world’s fair from 
abroad not as great as was anticipated—The explo- 
sion of the prognostications of the New York Her- 
ald and the English aristocracy—The protectionists 
dreading the effect of the fair—It will not disturb 
the present relative excellence of the different na- 
tions in different industrial channels—The fair is 
the new bond of peace—The meagerness of the Amer- 


of the characteristics of our people—‘ All nations 
form a whole humanity *—The sudden change in the 


Spanish afiairs—The refusal of the French Cham- 


ber to vote the arrears of pay due to the ex-King of 
Westphalia—It bodes a very general combination 


opian serenaders,” as well as sacred oratorios, it 


other, 


“ Peace has its victories, no less than War.” 


the show is the subject of 
allusions in the Rau: eet on 


distance from Lo 


ors and 


nese, and 


and Briarean expedients. 

Our paucity of show tells that we toil at home, 
and that we are without surplus of labor, seeking 
employment. from richer lands ; that our national 
characteristics are convenisnce and utility, not 
art and luxury — unlike the Austrians, the over- 
wrought luxury of whose share in the exhibition 
proves, at every turn, that the thoughts and lives 
of the many among them are expended in giving 
additional grace to the idleness of the few. The 
American exposition says that we strive for all, 
and for all alike; that, in our rude efforts, the 
strength and skill of each is almost entirely ap- 
plied for his own purposes, and for those of his 
equal fellow-citizens. Who would not rather 
prefer to have our show tell in an unutterable 
language, as it does, of the health. of freedom, 
rather than like Austria’s, of the lamplight labor 
of dependence? 

But I may not pursue this theme. My own 
heart swells with joy in advance of the certain 
proximate influences of this truly benevolent en- 
terprise. It has or its unspoken countersign the 
sentiment which, to his honor be it written, has 
pervaded the labors of that first of the gentlemen, 
best citizen, father, and husband, among the aris- 
tocracy of England, (whose title can add no addi- 
tional weight to the graces of his personal char- 
acter,) Prince Albert—which is no less that of 
the manifesto of the Central European Demo- 
cratic Committee—-“ All nations for a whole Hu- 
manity.” How forcibly does it speak the great 
truth, that the age is grasping at the idea of 
Universal Brotherhood—that all are alike inter- 
ested in peace and the freedom of industry. Aye, 
and in political freedom, without which no man 
works well, as he knows not for whom he works. 

Our political news is meager. The strange 
turn matters have taken in Portugal, barely al- 
luded to in my last, is explained in the fuller ad- 


received. 
Saldanha, when fleeing his country in disguise 
and disgrace on account of the apparent total 
failure of his attempt at ministerial revolution by 
force of arms, was overtaken at Vigo, about to 
embark for England, by a messenger dispatched 
by the septembraists—the ultra liberals—who at 
last deemed the opportunity too good to be lost. 
They proposed to succor him, if he would adopt 
their policy of progress and reform, to which, 
being in his last strait, he consented, having a 
few days before declined the same offer from them. 
They furnished him with volunteers, with whom 
he instantly marched to the attack of Casal, who 
commanded the Queen’s troops in Oporto; and 
he overcame him with some slight effusion of 
blood. The nature of his insurrection must be 
greatly aggravated in the eyes of the reactionists 
of the Continent, now that he owes his success 
entirely to the ultra liberalists, who make no se- 
cret of their undying hostility to the Queen, as 
well as to the Ministry Saldanha has ousted. 
Saldanha deserves not the slightest praise for 
his victory. He exhibited every reluctance to 
trust himself to his new allies, but was not able 
to help himself. He strived to make only a half 
revolution, in which, when on the point of utter 
failure, he is saved (if indeed yet safe) by chang- 
ing his scheme into an effort for an entire revolu- 
tion. It is predicted that Huguelism, Republi- 
canism, schemes for the dethronement of the 
Queen, and other “ horrible” results, will speed- 
ily follow ; though, to me, these things appear im- 
possible, knowing, as I do, that Saldanha was. 
driven to his new alliance by a combination of 
circumstances most repugnant to‘him. However, 
a revolution in Portugal is but a tempest in atea- 
pot at best. In no other country have the old ab- 
solutist abuses of corruptiou and intrigue been 
interwoven after such wholesale fashion into what 
is called “ the constitutionalsystem.” Hereafter, 
as of late, all her troubles will be settled or ag- 
gravated by foreign diplomatists, who will con- 
tinue to run to and fro on that most disagreeable 
of duties—negotiating and arbitrating between 
parties, all of whom are utterly without capacity 
to tell the truth or keep a promise. 
The effects of Saldanha’s apparently successful 
revolution on Spain will be of considerable politi- 
cal importance, I fancy, for the present Ministry 
of that country can hardly fail to change its pol- 
icy of great liberality to the liberal party in the 
preparations for the coming election, into jealousy 
and harshness, to prevent the Portuguese epidem- 
ic from prevailing to too great an extent over the 
border. 
The most interesting news from France tells 
of the prompt and decisive refusal of the Cham- 
ber’s committee to accord the Cabinet’s demand of 
an appropriation of 245,000 francs as arrears of 
pay due to Prince Jerome Bonaparte, ex-King of 
Westphalia, the only surviving brother of Na- 
poleon le Grand. To say the least of him, he is 
& worthy and brave old French General, who has 
a legal right to the money. No question as to 
the propriety of its payment would have been 
made, had the recipient been any other than a 
Bonaparte. Jerome’s son, who is himself a mem- 
ber of the Chamber, sits on the left, and votes 
steadily with the reddest of the Reds. Yet his 
affiliation with them failed to superinduce the 
vote of a single ultra Republican for his father’s 
relief. All this tells of the unconquerable hos- 
tility of the great majority of the Chamber to the 
farther aggrandizement of the Bonaparte family, 
and foreshadows a general combination of all par- 
ties, as it were, against the consummation of the 
darling hope of Louis Napoleon, who last week 
seemed on the point of securing it, owing to the 
indisposition of the Republicans to trust adecided 
monarchist in the chair of State; and vice versa, 
so the “great alternative” is about to find out 
the truth in the adage that “there’s many a slip 
twixt the cup and the lip.” He will doubtless 
make an effort to “head” the Chamber, for in 
such matters he is as restless and energetic as was 
our Botts in his ever-memorable attempts ta head 
the never-to-be-forgotten ‘“‘Cap’n John.” 
LiperaList. 
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CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Toronto, May 29, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

I promised in my last to describe the mode of 
proceeding in the Legislature here, and the eti- 
quette which is observed in the intercourse of the 
different branches with each other. 

It appears to me, that one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes which besets this Province, is the absurd 
attempt to mimic the Imperial Parliament of 
Great Britain, by which much unnecessary ex- 
pense is incurred, and ideas of self-importance 
are fostered, that are inconsistent with the posi- 
tion of the Province as a colony, and does not con- 
tribute to its welfare. 

In the other North American colonies, they are 
content with the terms “Colonial Legislature,” 
“an act of the Provincial Legislature,” “the Pro- 
vincial building,” &c.; bat, in Canada, the legis- 
lative assembly is termed “the Parliament,” the 
building in which it meets, “the Parliament 
House,” and the local acts which they pass, “ Acts 
of Parliament ;” everything is on a grandiloquent 
scale. The result is, there must be numerous at- 
tendants and attachés, and an affectation of cer- 
emony, which, like everything else, may be car- 
ried too far. 

The Speakers of the Legislative Council and 
House of Assembly both wear gowns, as do the 
Clerks and assistant clerks of both Houses ; 
and, when they enter or depart, wear huge cocked 
hats, such as were in fashion when Canada was 
first settled, and are preceded each by an officer 
of their respective houses, bearing the mace, 
which is about five feet in length, very ornate, 
and surmounted with a crown. This ensign of 
authority, when the House or Couneil is in ses- 
sion, is laid ona table in front of the Speaker, 
while in the chair; and, when either body goes 
into Committee, is placed in a long box, and run 
underneath the table. 

If a message is received from the Governor 
General, as was the case yesterday, it is delivered 
by one of the Ministry, as the Executive Council 
is called ;, who approaches the long table in front 
of the Speaker, and states that he has a message 
from the Governor General, signed by himself. 
The Speaker immediately announces this to the 
House, when the members rise, and remain stand- 
ing, while he reads the document. 

If a message is sent down to the House, from 





workmen of all climes and ci nations have 


been laboring to make perfect this gran lay. 
It is the offspring of all languages, Siem pale 
cal creeds, &c,, being the first work in which the 
industry and genius of all civilized mankind have 
i ee a striving, each nation, to outdo the 

n forging its share of the new iron bond 
of peace between the peoples of the earth. Veri- 
ly, its complete success is a most forcible illustra- 
tion of the truth of Milton’s declaration, that 


The meagerness of the United States portion of 
English N eae 
giish papers, Nothing else 
could have been expected, owing to our Sreater 
ndon, and the consequent enor- 

mously increased ratio of expense to our exhibit- 
visitors. But in this universal stock- 

taking of the world’s civilization, this inventory 
of civilization’s means and their application, we, 
too, surely speak by our works, as well as the la- 
borious, imitative, patient, and traditional Chi- 
the gentle, simple, imaginative Hindoo; 

for we contrast well with them our rough energy 


vices from that quarter, which we have sinc~* 


the River Detroit. 


taken on Thursday last towards commencing the 
track for a railroad between Wilmington and 





of cord wood had beeu used fur the purpose 


lative Council; who is ordered to be admitted 


by its Sergeant-at-Arms, wearing a dress sword 


trance. 


which the latter returns by raising his cocked 
hat, which he has placed on his head immediately 
after the first alarm has been given. 


the remaining space, and again very reverently 
bows ; and finally, when he has approached sufli- 
ciently near to the Speaker, he makes a third 
obeisance, and then reads the message with which 
.| he is intrusted. Having done this, he again bows, 
retreats eight or ten paces, and bows again; and 
when he haa arrived near the bar, makes his final 
bow ; the Speaker raising his cocked hat on each 
occasion. The Sergeant-at-Arms now makes his 
parting bow, which the Speaker returns in a less 
formai manner, and the ceremony ends. 
The members in both Houses occupy seats and 
desks on each side of the Speakers, similar to 
those in use in Congress, and observe great order 
and decorum, the least deviation-from which is 
checked by the exclamation of the word “ Order !” 
uttered with a peculiarly solemn and effective in- 
tonation of voice, affording a striking contrast to 
the noise and hurly-burly for which the hall of 
Congress is remarkable. The members, when 
speaking, address themselves to the opposite side 
of the hall, occasionally glancing at the Speaker, 
and consequently are distinctly heard in all parts 
of the house, and in the lobby and gallery, which 
are at the lower end of the chamber, facing the 
chair. 
The room is handsomely fitted up, the drapery 
round the windows being of a deep red, and on 
the right side is a full-length portrait of the 
Queen. Above the canopy, over the Speaker, are 
the arms of England surmounted by the crown in 
bronze. These are the only ornaments, with the 
exception of the clock, which the room contains, 
and which is fitted up with more good taste than 
marks the proceedings to which I have alluded. 
We will now visit the Council Chamber, where 
are seated some five-and-twenty solemn-looking 
gentlemen, who would not smile for the world; 
and at the head of a long table, in front of the 
Speaker, sits the grave-looking Clerk, who has 
just delivered the message. having on his right the 
Assistant Clerk — all three wearing gowns, as | 
have already stated—the latter occasionally rising 
to read some document, which he does in a sub- 
dued tone of voice, such as you might expect from 
a man who had just heard of the death of a rich 
relative, who had left him nothing. 
Beyond the Speaker, in a still more elevated 
position, under a canopy hung with splendid dra- 
pery, is the chair of state, richly gilt and orna- 
mented, in which the Governor General is seated 
when he comes to the Council Chamber, the back 
of which is surmounted by the crown. 
In the lower House, whenever a member enters 
or departs, or crosses the floor, he bows to the 
Speaker, who politely returns the act of courtesy ; 
but in the Council Chamber the member pays 
his obeisance to the crown, which the Speaker is 
not expected to return, the salutation being in- 
tended for the emblem of royal dignity. That it 
is not meant for the sovereign herself is evident 
from the fact that the full-length portrait of her 
Majesty, which hangs on the right side of the 
room, is passed by unheeded and unnoticed. It 
is not to be supposed, however, that the slightest 
disrespect is intended by this absence of homage, 
which, when obeisance is made to the crown, is in 
fact paid to the personage who wears it. 
And now, having described the shell, let us 
glance at the kernel of these legislative bodies. 
The Legislative Council consists of members ap- 
pointed by the Crown, upon the recommendation 
of the Governor General—not for any superior 
abilities they possess, but in consequence of their 
position in society, or because they will be the 
pliant supporters of the Government; and in 
point of oratory they are inferior to the Senators 
of the different States of the Union, of which I 
have a knowledge. Many of them, however, are 
men of plain common sense, and who are capable 
of giving to questions that come up for their con- 
sideration that attention which they merit. But 
as a check upon the other branch, for which the 
Council is intended, it is perfectly nugatory. 
In the House of Assembly, again, although 
there are some very fair speakers, I consider them 
inferior to those of the Assemblies of Nova Sco- 
tia, and even New Brunswick. Mr. Cameron of 
Cornwall, a young man, is the most finished 
speaker here. Among the French Canadians, 
Mr. Papineau is by far the best speaker; and 
when his speeches are divested of the antagonism 
which prevails between him and Mr. Lafontaine, 
the leader of the Government, they are exceed- 
ingly attractive. He is a man of extensive read- 
ing, and possesses a well-stored and cultivated 
mind, with a very retentive memory, He always 
addresses the House in English, but the other 
French Canadians chiefly use their vernacular 
dialect. For this reason, their speeches are never 
reported, which will probably at no distant day 
produce the abandonment of a practice which 
should be no longer retained. 
As yet but little business has been transacted, 
the proceedings having been limited for the most 
part to notices of motions and the introduction 
of bills of & lacal nature, some five-and-twenty, or 
thirty, which have had their first reading. On 
Monday, however, there was something of a de- 
bate, on a motion of Mr. McKenzie for leave to 
introduce a bill to repeal an act which was passed 
last session, authorizing the “Upper Canada 
Trust Company ” to loan money out in this prov- 
ince, at eight per cent. interest, the legal rate 
being six. 
This Company has been formed in England, 
and it was contended by him that it was unfair 
as respects other kindred institutions in this prov- 
ince. This was his strongest ground of attack ; 
but he went on to denounce any attempt to re- 
peal the usury laws, which several of the better- 
informed members are desirous of accomplish- 
ing, and to effect which a strenuous effort will be 
made during the present session. 
On the other hand, it was contended that to 
repeal a law under which a Company had gone 
into operation would be an unprincipled proce- 
dure, and would materially affect the public 
credit of the province in England, where it is, at 
present, in good repute. Besides, it was consid- 
ered that the act in question was an instalment 
towards the repeal of the usury laws ; and hence, 
if no other reason existed, this was sufficient to 
induce the friends of that measure to vote against 
the reception of Mr. McKenzie’s bill, whose motion 
for its first reading was lost by a majority of 
forty-seven to four, there being fifty-one members 
in the house, exclusive of the Speaker, the num- 
ber allowed by the constitution being cighty- 
six. 
A Mrs. Freemam has been tried at Kingston, 
on a charge of poisoning her husband, by admin- 
istering to him strychnine, she having purchased 
that poison on two different occasions, and its pres- 
encé being detected in the stomach of the deceas- 
ed, the body having been exhumed in conse- 
quence of suspicions which were afloat. I cannot 
find that any evidence was adduced on the part of 
the prisoner; but a powerful appeal was made by 
her counsel, who, notwithstanding the strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence which was adduced against 
ise prisoner, succeeded in procuring her acquit- 
ta 


The seagon here has been uncommonly back- 
ward, and although the good people of Toronto 
have prognosticated more genial weather after 
every rain, yet it has invariably cleared off cold. 
The Southern winds, which everywhere else are 
warm, passing over a large body of fresh water 
that is chilled by the ice of winter, which yet hag 
scarcely melted in the vicinity of the Lake, and 
lowers the temperature of the water with which it 
is partially Supplied, bring with them a chilliness 
far more disagreeable than he extreme cold of 


nter. 

A debate will take place this afternoon, on the 
subject of the removal of the seat of Government, 
To-morrow is a holyday, and as the sons of tem- 
perance have engaged a steamer to take them to 
Hamilton, after calling at various places, I shall 
accompany them, and beable, in my next, to send 
you some account of that part of the province, and 
some reliable information as to the progress of 


the Great Western Railroad, from Hamilton to 
Senex, 


David G. Bright, the father of Hon. Jesse D. 
Bright, died suddenly at Madison, Indiana, on 
the 25th May. 


The Delaware Republican states that steps were 











the Legislative Council—first, there are three 


Neweoastle. 


tremendous knocks at the door, just as if a stick 


The Clerk of that body then enters, accompanied 


with broad black ribbons attached to the back 
part of the collar of his coat, who both bow on 
reaching the bar, about twelve feet from the e2- 


This being done, the Clerk of the Legislative 
Council, who is a very grave-looking personage, 
advances, wearing his gown, and with an incon- 
gruous opera hat under his arm; and when he 
has reached about one-third of the space between 
the bar and the Speaker’s chair, makes a low bow, 


The Clerk then farther advances about half 


Patty Le, fall of prose-poetry. 
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; WASHINGTON CITY ELECTION. 


? 


Collector.—Robert J. Roche. 
Register —W. J. McCormick. 
Surveyor —H. W. Ball. 


Wilson ; third ward, Joseph Borrows; Fourth 


sixth Ward, James A. Gordon; seventh ward, 
George Page. 


Douglas, Horatio Easby, James Kelly; second 
ward, N. Callan, Joel Downer, J. F. Ennis; third 
ward, Silas H. Hill, C. P. Wannall, Joseph Bry- 
an; fourth ward, T. H. Havenner, Michael P. 
Mohan, J. P. Pepper; fifth ward, J. C. Brent, 
Thomas Hutchingson, J. J. Mulloy; sixth ward, 
William Morgan, A. W. Miller, James Cull; 
seventh ward, D. Johnson, E. Wheeler, J. Van 
Reswick. 

Assessors—George Plant, W. Lewis, Daniel E. 
Kealey. 


WESTERN RESERVE MASS FREEDOM CON- 
VENTION. 


The Painesville Convention passed, among 
others, the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That we recommend a Mass Conven- 
tion of the Friends of Freedom on the Western 
Reserve, to be held at Ravenna, on the 25th of 
June next. 
Resolved, That we ask the citizens of Ravenna 
to appoint the appropriate committees, and make 
the necessary arrangements. 
In response to the foregoing recommendation, 
the Free-Soilers of Ravenna, pursuant to notice, 
met at the Court-house, and appointed the under- 
signed a committee of arrangements to make 
preparations for the Convention. 
We therefore notify our fellow-citizens, that 
all necessary arrangements for the Convention 
will be made—invitations will be given to distin- 
guished speakers in different sections of the coun- 
try, many of whom will doubtless attend, and 
others may address us by letter. 
It is hoped that the friends of freedom will 
rally promptly to the discharge of patriotic du- 
ties, and respond with enthusiasm to this call, 
and assemble in great numbers, to consult and 
confer together in regard to the action proper to 
be had in the important crisis which has come 
upon us. 
William Frazer, 
William Caine, 
David McIntosh, 
Rich. J. Thompson, 





S. A. Gillett, 

Isaac Brayton, 
Fred. W. Seymour, 
Ezra B. Taylor, 


Ira Gardner, W. Williamson, 
John Whittlesey, Alex. Topping, 
Albert Austin, 


Committee of Arrangements. 





ARRIVAL OF THE WASHINGTON, 


New York, June 2, 1851. 

The steamer Washington arrived here to-day, 
bringing three days’ later intelligence, and one 
hundred and forty-three passengers. 
The Humboldt arrived at Cowes on the 18th 
ult. The Asia arrived at Liverpool on the 17th. 
The Pacific arrived at Liverpool on the 19th ; and 
the Lafayette, of Philadelphia, arrived on the 
26th When four days out, the Lafayette broke 
her air-pump, but required no assistance. 
Morris Doyle, of Springfield, Illinois, a passen- 
ger in the Washington, died on the passage. 

The Great Exhibition continues as attractive 
as ever, and the receipts daily average $1,400. A 
proposition has been made to devote the proceeds 
to educational purposes. 
The India mail arrived at London on the 19th. 
The country was tranquil, and commercial ad- 
vices favorable. 
The Belgian Ministry had been defeated, and 
the members have tendered their resignations. 

The Spanish Ministry has gained strength by 
the late elections. i 
A royal amnesty has been granted by the Da- 
nish Government to all the parties engaged in the 
late revolt, except thirty-three. 
The opposition of the Legitimists to Louis Na- 
poleon has excited great attention in Paris. 
The United States frigate St. Lawrence was 
expected to sail from Southampton for the United 
States about the middle of June. 
A favorable change has occurred in the Liver- 
pool cotton market. Sales on the 19th and 20th 
of 12,000 bales at a slight advance. 
Accounts from the manufacturing districts are 
favorable. 
Corn has an upward tendency ; flour, firm ; su- 
gar, heavy ; coffee, steady. The money market is 
steady ; funds firm. 

LIVERPOOL MARKET. 

Cotton—A favorable change has taken place in 
the cotton market. An improved feeling exists, 
and prices are a shade better. On the 19th ult. 
the sales were 7,000 bales, and on the 20th 5,000 
bales. Advices from the manufacturing districts 
wore more favorable. 
The Cotton market on Tuesday closed firm at 
Saturday’s prices. 
Breadstuffs—The corn market is better, with 
an improving tendency. Flour is firm at pre- 
vious rates, 
Grocerves.—Sugars are heavy. Coffee steady at 
previous rates. Tea dull, and unchanged. 

The grain market was firmer at an improve- 
ment. Flour advanced 6d. to 1s. 
The Irish breadstuff market was very firm;with 
an improving tendency. 
Money Market—The money market is steady. 
Stocks firmer. 





ee 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Ba.timore, June 2, 1851. 
Beef Cattle—From $300 to $425 per 100 lbs. 
on the hoof, equal to $6.00 a $825 net, and aver- 
‘aging $3.75 gross. f 
Hogs. —At $6.50 a 
freely. 
Flour and Meal.—F lour market somewhat firm- 





$6.75 per 100 lbs., selling 


er. Howard Street brands at $425. City Mills 
at $4371¢. Rye flour, $3.5614. Corn meal, 


$2.871¢ a $3 00. 
Gran—Receipts moderate. Red wheat, 95 a 
96 cents; white, 98 cents a $104. Yellow corn, 
57 @ 58 cents; white, 58a 59 cents. Oats, 40a 
42 cents. Rye, 67 a 68 cents. 
Provisions.—Transactions moderate. New mess 
pork, $16; old mess, $14.50. Bacon firm—Shoul- 
ders, 734 a 814 cents; sides, 9914 ; hams, 10 a 
11. Lard in barrels, 97j a 10 cents; kegs, 1034 
ail. 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


oc> As the season is with us when all are liable to the 
afflictions that follow colds seated on the throat and lungs, 
we should keep in mind that AYER’S CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL is the proper remedy for these diseases, and that 
it seldom fails to cure. 








WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 


Among the many blessings attendant upon improvements 
in the social condition and the advances of our race in intel- 
ligence, is the prolongation of huwan life. With the in- 
crease of intelligence has grown up a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of health, and a regard for them, and commensarately 
with the strides of science have we acquired the means of 
arresting disease, and averting its ravages. Notwithstand- 
ing the progress we have made, statistics show that even 
now, one sixth of the whole population die annually of Con- 
sumption. 

One of the most important discoveries of the age, in ame- 
liorating the condition of this large class of suffering hu- 
manity, is 


Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


Nouwoa, Livineston Co., N. Y., June 20, 1848. 
Mr. 8. W. Fowle: 

Dzgar Sir: Prompted by a sense of gratitude for benefits 
received from the use of WISTAR’S BALSAM OF 
WILD CHERRY, | submit the following statement : 
Previous to my taking the Wild Cherry, I had been obli- 
ged to give up my business in consequence of a severe affec- 
tion of the lungs. In this distressed state I was ordered to 
try your remedy for CONSUMPTION. I did so, and in 
the course of a few weeks I was restored to comparative 
good health, so that I have since been able to attend to ordi- 
nary business. Indeed, my present state of health far ex- 
ceeds my most sanguine expectations. 

Yours, truly, JOHN BURNS. 
&F Bay none without the written signature of J. BUTTS 
on the wrapper, if you would avoid imposition. 

Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. 





Mrs Srowe’s new story opens this week on 


; | our first page, which also contains a sketch from 
when the Sergeant-at-Arms notifies the Speaker, 


that there is a messenger without from the Legis- 


The election held here on Monday was one of 
the most exciting ever held in this city, the result 
of which, as shown by the returns, is as follows. 
There is a large majority in favor of a change of 
charter, so that all Corporation officers shall be 
elected by the People. The officers elect ed are— 


Aldermen.—First ward, W. B. Magruder ; to 
fill the vacancy, W. T. Dove; second ward, John 


ward, J. W. Maury; fifth ward, John L. Wirt; 


Common Councilmen —First ward, Samuel E. 


wants of our Sabbath Schools. Fifty 


others. Published by 


And for sale by Robert Carter & Brothers and M. W. Dodd, 
New York, and William S. Martin, Philadelphia 
May 22—4tif 


A. M, GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 


Pay, and s of Pay, and the setilement of Ac 

counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References. — Hon 

Pennsylvania; Hon. 0, Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewis 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. 


accounting officers generally. une 5—6m 


TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 


. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 


Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr.G. Bailey, Editor National Era, and the 














TO MERCHANTS AND BUSINESS MEN GEN- 

(THE National ve wy 

Era ig taken by fifteen thousand subseri- 

4 bars, sae Probably has four times that number of read- 

=. circulates come sevn thousand copies in the West- 

= — ” a larger number, we believe, than is issued from 

; Ne, et tical weekly in the West; four thousand copies in 

ew York oe a the interior; the rest in New 

a 
is taken largely’by couniey mercies ent tae Seaths; and tt 
with Boston, New York, Ph 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
cents. 


1. 
“for the People. 


2. Scenes at Malmaison.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
8. The Lost Laird.—Chambers's Papers for the People. 
4. The Duke and the Sparrows.—Bristol Times. 
5. The Exhibition Opened.— Spectator. 


POETRY, 
The River Saco. The Good of It. Mooltan. 


SHORT ARTICLES. 


Autograph Letters. 


“Ly P ” b 
Machinery. ¢ Pilote de Londres.’ Coopering by 





Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature and 
scierice which abound in Enrope and in this country, this 
has appeared to me te be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
compr , includes @ portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 


Washington, December 27, 1845. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of Four- 
and-a half street and Pennsylvania avenue. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


yok ota OF No, 368.— Price, twelveand « half 
cente. 
. Julius Casar.— Quarterly Review. 
. Defeat of Italy.—Edinburgh Review. 
Death of the Martyr.— Bentley’s ene. 
. Execntion of Fieschi, Morey, and Pepin.—/0. 
Farina’s Eau de Cologne.— Chambers’s Journal. 
The Stones of Venice.—Examiner. 
A Day’s Dredging in Salcombe Bay. — Chambers’s 
Journal 
8. Easter in 1851 in the Anglican Church. The Church 
in the Colonies.—Spectator. 
9. The Crystal Palace. Change of Season. Objects and 
Prospects of M. Guizot’s Enterprise.—Spectator. 





J. Q. ADAMS. 





MED OB ON 


SHORT ARTICLES. 
Flexible Ivory. Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


POETRY. 
The Road Round by Kennedy’s Mill. 





Wasuinoron , December 27 ,1846. 
Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literatureand 
science, which abound in Evrope and in this country,this 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language{ but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension includes a portraitureof the humanmindin 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 
Pablishedweekly ,at six dollars ayear, by 
E, LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets Boston. 
oy For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 


Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing 
ton. 





THE BEST OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


Nes, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston, Mass , 


ESPECTFULLY invite the attention of Teachers and 
School Committees to the follewing valuable Sehool 
Books, which have received the strongest recommendations 
from the most distinguished teachers in the country : 


The Literary Reader. 
By Miss A. Hall. 
The Manual of Morals. 
By Miss Hall. 
Leavitt’s Common School Readers. 
By Joshua Leavitt. 
Bliss’s Analysis of Geography. 
By Sylvester Bliss. 
Bliss’s Series of Outline Maps. 
Eight in number. 
Wells’s School Grammar. 
By William H. Wells. 
Wells’s Elementary Grammar. 
Abridged from the above. 
Robinson’s American Arithmetic and Key. 
By James Robinson. 
Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
By John F. Stoddard. 
The National Accountant. 

By Jacob Batchelder. 
Towndrow’s System of Penmanship. 
In Seven Numbers. 

Nutting’s Drawing Cards. 
Initiatory and Progressive Series. In Eight Numbers. 








For sale at the Bookstore of the Publishers, and by the 
principal Booksellers in the conntry. May 22—4tif 





PROSPECTUS OF 


THE NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


To be published in Washington, under the sanction of 
the Washington National Monument Society. 


James C. Pickett, Editor and Publisher. 


HE M t is intended to be a literary, agricultural, 
and miscellaneons paper. It will contain select portions 
of the literature of the day—the best that can be found in 
American and European publications ; interesting scientific 
articles, embracing mechanics; foreign and domestic news; 
a synopsis of the proceedings cf Congress; and everything 
that such a journal might be expected to contain, with the 
exception of party politics, which will be at all times most 
rigorously excluded. 

The Monument will be published for the express and the 
sole purpose of aiding in the erection of the noble colamu 
now rising on the bank of the Potomac in honor of the Father 
of his Country, and which every one who venerates the 
name of WASHINGTON would rejoice to see completed. After 
deducting out of the subscription the expense of the jour- 
nal proposed to be published,-.the remaining funds will be 
faithfully applied, and without reserve, to the purpose in 

dicated. The aid, therefore. of all who are willing to con- 
tribute to so patriotic an object, and one so entirely na- 
tional, is earnestly requested. By subscribing to the 
Monument, a valuable journal at a low price may be ootain- 
ed, while it will be doing something, at the same time, to- 
wards completing that majestic memorial of the nation’s 
gratitude. 

The Board of Managers recommend Mr. Pickett, former- 
ly Fourth Auditor of the Treasury and Charge d’Affaires 
to Peru, who proposes to edit and publish the Monument 
journal, as one well qualified to perform the duties of editor, 
and to conduct the paper faithfally and satisfactorily to the 
subscribers. They assure their fellow-citizens that this 
enterprise is not a speculation got up for individual emolu- 
ment. Mr. Pickett will make the experiment with his own 
means hnd at his own risk, and, if successful, he will re- 
ceive nothing more, and he asks nothing more, than a very 
moderate compensation for his services Not one dollar, 
therefore, of the direct subscription to the erection of the 
Monument will be, in any event, applied to the support of 
the paper, nor the Society in any manner held pecuniarily 





responsible : 

To give the public an idea of what may be done with the 
journal it ie proposed to publish, it may be stated that alist 
of fifty thousand paying subscribers, at two dollars each, 
will yield an annual nett profit of from fifty to sixty thou- 
sand dollars. 
0° The postmasters and secretaries of all organized bod- 
ies throughout the Union are respectfully requested to act 
as agents in obtaining subscriptions for this journal, thus 
aiding the great object of our exertions. 

Ag all editors and publishers, on account of the object for 
which the Monument newspaper will be established, must 
wish it to succeed, it is hoped that they will contribute to 
its success by publishing this Pruspectus. 

All moneys will be remitted, and all letters and communi 
cations addressed, prepaid, to the General Agent of the Mon- 
ument Society, Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, Washington. 


Officers. 


Archibald Henderson, First. Vice President. 

Walter Lenox, (Mayor of Washindten,) Second Vice Pres- 
ident. 

Thomas Carbery, Third Vice President. 


Catan OF No. 369.— Price, twelve and a half 
og hag Wortley Montagu. — Chambers’s Papers 


Capture of a Sea Cow. Reproduction of Limbs in the Hu- 
man Subject. Exeter Hall. A Long Annuity. Interesting 


burgh, and Cincinnati. Mt is manifest that i 

advantages as an advertising caer ot eee 
space (say five columns) can be devoted to advertisements 
and this seoures to the advertiser greater prominence than 
in a sheet where he must take bis place among hundreds of 





others. 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
INSERTIONS. MONTHS, 
of SO ee ew 
One square $0.50 0.75 1.00 1.25 2.00 3.00 600 1000 
Two squares 140 1.50 200 2.50 4.00 600 11.00 20.00 
Three squares 1.50 225 300 375 6.00 900 16.00 30.00 
Four squares 20) 300 4.00 5.00 3.0012.00 2200 40.00 
Five squares 250 3.75 5.00 6.00 9501450 28.00 50.00 
Six squares 300 4.50 600 700 1200 16.00 31.00 60.00 
uartercol’n 350 5.25 7.00 8.00 14.0020.00 35.00 65.00 
alfcolamn 6.00 9.00 12.00 15.00 25 00 3400 65.00 125.00 
One columu 10.00.16.00 20.00 25.00 40.00 60.00 115.00 200,00 


iF Number of lines in a square, ten. 


The following Agents arc authorized to receive advertise- 
ments and subscrip: ions for the paper : 


GEORGE W. LIGHT, No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 
WILLIAM H4RNED, No 48 Beekman st., N. York. 
WILLIAM ALCORN, cor. 13th and Og-len sts., Phila. 
8. N. PIERCE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





TO ALL AGRICULTURISTS, HORTICULTUR- 
ISTS, AND FLORISTS, 


Te following valuable Books have jast been published 
by JOHN P. JEWETT § CO., 17 and 19 Cornhill, 


Boston: 
Breck’s Book of Flowers, 


Being a complete guide to the cultivation of a Flower Gar- 
den; by Joseph Breck, Esq. Price 75 cents. 


Schenck’s Kitchen Gardener’s Text Book. 


A thorough work on the management of the Kitchen Gar- 
den; by Peter A. Schenck. Price 50 cents. 


1 Treatise on Hot-Houses, 

Their Construction, Heating, and Ventilation; by R. B. 
Leuchars, Esq. Price $1. 

Cole’s American Veterinarian, 

Or, Complete Farrier; by 8. W.Cole, Esq. Price 50 cents. 
Cole’s American Fruit Book, 

Or, Complete Orchardist; by S. W. Cole. Price 50 cents. 

48,090 COPIES 


Of Mr. Cole’s two excellent books have already heen pub- 
lished. The above valuable books are for sale by the prin- 
cipal Booksellers throughout the country. 


Five Hundred Agents Wanted, 


To sell the above in every State in the Uniqn. Address 
(post paid) the Publishers. May 22—4tif 








LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston, 


Is the special Boston and New England office for the fol- 
lowing valuable newspapers. 
The National Era, Received by Express from Washing- 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age; single nambers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $2. Agents 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 
The Independent—weekly. Edited by Key. Leonard Ba- 
con, D. D., and others; Rey. George B. Cheever and Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at $2.50 
a ae free of postage; single numbers,6 cents. Price by 
mail, $2. 
The Friend of Youth, % superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. ¥.. Bailey, Washington Price, 
delivered free of postage, 62 1 2 cents a year; by mail, 50 
cents. 
The Oberlin Evangelist—semi-monthly. Price, $1 a year. 
(All the Oberlin Books also for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
this Agency.) 

Also, the Boston Publishing Office for 
The New Englander, a quarterly journal, commanding 
the first order of talent, and taking a liberal vier of the Pro- 
gressive movements of the age, religions and secular. It 
holds itself free to treat on every subject that may be pre- 
sumed to be interesting to intelligent Christian men ; and 
to such men, in every profession and position, it addresses 
itself. Edited by a Committee, including some of the best 
minds of New Haven. Each volume begins in February. 
Price, $3 a year; single numbers, 75 cents. 
0&<F~ Subscriptions and renewals to the above Periodicals, 
and orders for all useful books, solicited by 
May 1. G. W. LIGHT, 3 Cernhill. 





THE WORKS OF REV, LEON’D WOODS, D. D. 
In 5 vols 8v0. Price $10. 
HE third edition of the above valuable work is just pub- 
lished by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO 
17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
For sale by the principal Booksellers. May 22—4tif 





LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
Waa B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
et Law,Columbus,Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Business connected with the profession, ofallkinds panc- 
tuallyattended to. Jan. 28. 








HENRY MINER & CO., 

] Bg oweerensen in Cheap Publications, &c., Smithfield street, 
between Second and Third, Pittsburgh, Pa. This is 

the most extensive Cheap Publication House in the West, 

where may always be found the princips: Magazines, and 

new and old novels, Annuals, Gift Books, &c. 

Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Pasa 

Books, common and faney Envelopes. Inks, and in short 

everything in that line of business. For sale wholesale and 

retail, as cheap as can be purchased in any city in the Uni- 

ted States. 

The National Era aad other periodicals are kept for sale. 

Feb. 13—lyg 








GENERAL BANKING AND EXCHANGE BUSI- 
NESS, 
OPARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned respectfully an- 
nounce to the public that they have entered into copart- 
nership for the transaction of a general Exchange and Bank- 
ing business in the city of Washington, under the firm of 


SELDEN, WITHERS, & CO. 


All business intrusted to them will be attended to with 
promptness and fidelity. 

WILLIAM SELDEN, late Treasurer U. States. 
JOHN WITHERS, of Alexandria, Virginia. 

R. W. LATHAM, of the City of Washington. 

L. P. BAYNE, of Baltimore, Maryland. 

Jan. 9. 


BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RATLROAD. 
Hours of Departure of the Passenger Trains. 
ROM Washington at 6 A. M. and 5 P. M. daily, and 9 
A. M. daily, except Sunday. 
From Baltimore at 6 A. M, and 6 P.M. any oot 9 A.M. 
daily, except Sunday. T. H. PARSONS, 
Jan. 9. Agent. 








THOMAS M, MARSHALL, 
ty -~ay and Counsellor at Law, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. May 1—9t 





NEW YORK TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Brancu or W. T. Jennines & Co., New Yorn 
Pennsylvania avenue, near Sizth street, Washington. 


4 yy subscriber still continues to conduct the branch of 


the above establishment, where he has on hand a large 


assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which will 
be made up at the same prices and in the same style as New 


ork. 
Also on hand, a large stock of Overcoats, Sack, Frock, 


and Dress Coats, Pants and Vests, and every article neces- 
sary for a gentleman’s wardrobe, that in every emergency 
gentlemen may be fitted with a fashionable suit without de- 
lay. 


Jan. 2. WALTER HOWE. 


COMMISSION STORE. 





ys. cosrnmen , General Commission Merchast,10} 


Bowly’s Wharf. Baltimore, Md. Deg .23.—ly¥ 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL UNITED 
STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 


E ships composing this line are— 
™ The A TLAN TIC, Captain West. 
The PACIFIC, Captain Nye. 
The ARCTIC, Captain Luce. 


The BALTIC, Captain Comstock. 
The ADRIATIC, Captain Grafton. 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for 


Government service, every care has been taken in their con- 
struction, as also in their engines, to insure strength and 
Millard Fillmore, ex-officio President. speed ; and their accommodations for passengers are une- 
qualled for elegance or comfort. 


Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Ex- 
clusive use of extra-size = rooms, $325 and $300. From 
Liverpool to New York, £35. 

An Experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 





J. B. H. Smith Treasurer. t 
George Watterston, Secretary. No berth can be secured until paid for. 
Board of Managers. PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
Winfield Scott. Peter Force. From New York. From a 
N. Towson. W. W. Seaton. 1850. Webuest Saddles a 
Thomas Munroe. M. F. Maury. Saturday October 12 nesday 0) 
W. A. Bradley: T. Hartley Crawford. Saturday October 26 | Wednesday November 20 
P.R. Fendall. Benjamin Ogle Tayloe. Saturday November 16 | Saturday December 7 
Walter Jones. Elisha Whittlesey. Saturday November 30 | Saturday December 21 
Thomas Blagden. Saturday December 14 861. 
Saturday December 28 | Saturday January 4 
Terms. 1851. Ssturday January 18 
The Monument will be printed on a double royal sheet, | Wednesday January 8 | Saturday ebruary 
(the paper aad type being of the best quality,) and in quar- Wednesday January 22 | Saturday February 15 
to form, containing sixteen large pages, that it may bemore | Wednesday February 5 , Saturday March R 
easily preserved. The price will be two dollars per an- | Wednesday February 19 Saturday ee = 
num, payable on the receipt of the pre neers hena- | Wednesday March 5 | Saturday Mare 
ture of the enterprise not admitting of any credit, none can For freight or apply to 
begiven. ‘ ight or passage apo Ty WARD K. COLLINS, 


Societies and clubs will be furnished with the Monument 
on the following terms: 3 copies for $5; 5 copies for $8; 10 
copies for $15, &c. 

who are disposed to patronize the Monument are 
requested to forward their names to the General Agent with- 
out delay. The first number will be published early in May, 
and the second on the 2d day of August, and weekly there- 
after—time being allowed for the Prospectus to be circula- 
ted, and for the agents to make returns As all subscribers 
will becontributors to the Monument itself, their names 
will be published in the paper. May 8. 





FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES IN ONE YEAR. 


The Assembly's Catechism Tested by the 
Bible. 
BY REV. A. R. BAKER. 
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lies, that Christianity is only a general spirit 
eficence, which may not only exist without 


IZA Pee hear Bectioh ot. Atholoti, en enter 

' ao A arkish or as under 
ORGANIZATION the Christian; so that the visible church may 
To the Editor of the National Era: have all its forms, and still not be Ch while 


A recent suggestion of mine, which you 
pleased to insert in your paper, appears to 
attracted some little attention, after I 
supposed it buried in oblivion. A writer in the 
Pennsylvania Freeman om the proposed Consti- 
tution for the Union of Freedom, and approves of 
it as a means of moral asp though hesu 
“the author himself hardly dreamed that it.coul 
be made available for political . mei vel In 
this, he has done injustice to my dreaming capa- 
city ; but as he does not specify his objections on 
this score, | must pass them by, as it would be too 
lengthy a task not only to combat his arguments, 
but also to sup’ them. 

The plan is also noticed in a communication to 
the last number of the Era, from “J. K. A.” and 
in an article credited to the Vermont Freeman. 
The latter suggests an amendment to the name, 
which I adopt, only remarking that I wished to 
avoid the word Liberty, so as not to run the im- 

tation of identity with the Liberty party. The 

tter advises the levy of a moderate annual sub- 
scription from each member. An excellent sug- 
gestion ; and if the plan succeeds at all, the con- 
tribution need be but very moderate to insure a 
vast amount of revenue and consequent power. 

But on one point I beg to differ from both of 
them. They do not go quite so far as I would 
have them, in refusing to even irritate the old pol- 
iticians by forming a party organized as they are 
and working as they do. They both speak of 
irritating the old parties in the important partic- 
ular of setting up a platform, a creed, which the 
public are to suppose in some manner identified 
with their success. Now, I do hardly believe it 
possible to bring the organization to life without 
this thorn in its side, because [ hardly dare to 
believe that the triumph of the right can yet be 
made certain, but fervently as I seek the right 
would I seek this means to attain it. Down with 
the platforms! They are bantlings of Hunker- 
ism! Not that they will lose us the aid of think- 
ing men, because thinking men will think differ- 
ently; of conscientious men, because conscien- 
tious men will shrink from the support of princi- 
ples not all their own. Not because they will 
provoke friends into enemies by stinging into life 
some dormant prejudice, some half-healed antipa- 
thy, and arm our enemies with a well-stocked 
quiver of poisoned misconstructions. Nor be- 
cause it impedes our usefulness by forestalling 
those modifications which wisdom dictates should 
follow all the unceasing changes in the political 
world—for a platform means not the enunciation 
of general principles, but the application of prin- 
ciples to the state of the times—and therefore 
ought to vary with the state of things to which it 
is applied. Not because it baits lip-worshippers 
and hypocrites, and then throws on all the dis- 
grace incurred through the defection of the few. 
Bat it is that what we seek is Freedom, and a 
platform the very abnegation of Freedom; that 
for the Titan task which we assume, we need that 
the earnest patriotism of the heart that procla- 
mations cannot fetter; that loftiest religion that 
is above all creeds. What boots it to harness 
Samson with green withes ? 

There is a surer and more practical means of 
preserving our integrity. Admit no members unin- 
vited ; and let the merits of every one be cautious- 
ly weighed before he is invited to join us. Our 
immediate object is not to increase our numbers ; 
it is not to gain new adherents, but to organize 
those we have. Weare not so much a public as 
@ private organization. What need, then, of pro- 
claiming our patriotism to those who do not know 
us well enough to presume it? 

he Union should be commenced by one man. 
But for two considerations I would not roll this 
labor from my shoulders, for where there is a 
will, and a good will, [ do not hold it necessary 
to wait for a great name or shining talents; but 
those two considerations are, that in the place in 
which I live 1 know no anti-slavery man, and no 
anti-slavery man knows me. Fortunately, then, 
for the cause, it is necessary to nominate for this 
purpose the most fitting man, fur character and 
position, that can be found—and that man! nomi- 
nate is Gamaliel Bailey.* 

Let Gamaliel Bailey, then, single out from 
among his acquaintance in Washington the most 
trusty friend of Freedom, and take him to his as- 
sistance. Let the two agree upon a third man. 
Tres faciunt universitatem. The three will be com- 
petent to agree upon short and simple terms of 
association. Let them still extend themselves, 
in Washington and out of it, sharing among them- 
selves the labor of correspondence with distant 
members, and in good time authorizing the latter 
to establish the branch Unions. I dare to dream 
that a sponge of this pattern would soon imbibe 
all the liberalism of the country, and enable us 
to pour it out, an irresistible deluge, wherever 
and whenever it is needed. 

The organization of the English Leagues, with 
which I am unacquainted, might doubtless fur- 
nish us with useful hints. But I hold it would 
not be necessary to wait for them before com- 
mencing operations. The chivalry have got the 
start of us again, and that they do us more good 

than harm is our good fortune, not our merit. 
Promptness is the soul of success. Be it thought 
done! Seton. 


*] must decline that nomination, differing from our cor- 
respondent in relation to the qualifications of the nomi- 
nee.—Ed Era. 


| 


For the National Era. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH - PRECISION 
OF LANGUAGE DESIRABLE. 


Mk. Envrror: The perusal of the letters of one 
of your correspondents, and the recent criticism 
upon them, published in your excellent paper, has 
awakened some thoughts in my mind for which I 
would respectfully ask a place in your columns. 

The tone which pervades “ Liberalist’s” allu- 
sions to Christianity, and which called forth the 
communication of “C.D.” is not peculiar to his 
letters. It has far too often been observed in the 
written and spoken words of some of the chiefs 
of the-so called reformers of this age; and notwith- 
standing their reiterated protestations that they 
“agssail not Christianity itself, but its perver- 
sions,” they are, whether intentionally or not, doing 
the cause of Jesus, and therefore the cause of man, 
@ great disservice. They ought to be aware; if 
they are not, that they are using, and thus stamp- 
ing with authority, the arguments under which 
infidelity, ever since the days of the French Revo- 
lution, has cloaked its attacks upon the Christian 
religion ; argument wh*ch we may hear any day 
from the village skepties and bar-room free-think- 
ers throughout the land. 

The evil complained of is the use of the terms 
“ religion, church, Christian, and Christianity,” 
in a general sense, in connection with phrases of 
sweeping condemnation. 

Thus one of these men will tell us that the 
church in its infancy denied and betrayed its 
Lord, and that in all ages it has been found ready 
to deny his teachings and betray his cause ; while 
another in the same sweeping style charges that 
the church is the very pillar of American slavery. 

Now, who does not see the injustice of imputa- 
tions like these. They might just as well charge 
upon republicanism or civilization the various 
wrongs, mobs, slavery, &c., which have troubled 
our land. The simple truth is, that in the early 
church there was a traitor, the first Chris- 
tians, like their successors, possessed the common 
frailties and imperfections of their race. 

Bat Judas was not the Church, any more than 
the hypocrites who now unworthily hold a place 
within its visible pale ; and Peter’s denial was not 
Christianity, or any part thereof, any more than 
the holding of slaves or the abetting of slavery is 
Christianity. 

And yet this general use of these terms does in 
the minds of the unwary and unreflecting affix a 
stigma to the whole church, and awaken distrust 
towards all Christianity. 

No professions of attachment to true Christani- 
ty, and no saving clauses respecting a corrupt 
church and a perverted Christianity, which these 
men, use can prevent the evil, for not only is the 
poison both more powerful and more palatable 
than the antidote, but the very phrases “ pervert- 
ed Christianity,” &c., imply and teach falsehood. 
Religion can no more become corrupt than the 
Divine benevolence and wisdom of which it is the 
emanation and —_ Religion may exist in 
@ soul in company with some error or Wweaknegs, 
just asa truth may be placed near a falsehood ; 
but neither the religion nor the truth can be 
harmed by the companionship in which they 
happen to stand. Human organizations may 
take the name of a church, and a hypocrite may 

assume the Christian title; but this does not make 
the society a church, nor the man a Christian, 
Again, in the true church, bad men and bad min. 
isters may obtain an t place and much 
influence, and in real Christians faults and errors 
may still abound ; but the presence of a bad mem- 
ber does not corrapt the church, any more than 
the presence of a monarchist makes our fa 4 
® corrupt republic ; 


lence, its faultless 
significant ceremonial, its sublime spirituality, its 


those who scout its forms may yet be truly and 
only Christian. The Bible speaks of some who 
the form of godliness, but lacked the 
power thereof; these writers, on the contrary, 
teach that there are many possessing its power 
without having either its faith or form. They 
thus degrade Christianity from its true character 


as a beautiful and harmonious scheme of life, with 


its earth-wide principles of justice and benevo- 
e of precepts, its simple but 


high and holy doctrines, and, above all, its anima- 
ting and God-given faith in the Redeemer, to be a 
mere sentiment, without — and without 
authority. From being a Divine scheme for re- 
generating and saving man, and binding upon the 
human conscience by all the obligations that grow 
out of God’s supremacy, they reduce it tothe rank 
of those nat principles of justice and kindness 
which, though eternal intheir nature, have proved 
inefficient to restrain or reform mankind. 

I do not accuse “Liberalist” of designedly 
teaching all this, but I do charge that his words 
admit: of such construction, and that, by their 
coincidence with the language of avowed infidels, 
he lends the whole weight of his confirmation to 
their sentiments. In the great time-long conflict 
between faith and unbelief, between Christanity 
and its foes, a conflict on which hang depending 
the destinies of man and all the best interests of 
humanity, he casts the weight of his influence 
against the Christ and his cause. How this com- 
ports with his strongly expressed desires for 
human progress and reform, “judge ye.” 

J. M. Grecory. 

Akron, Ohio, May 7, 1851. 


ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERY OF CLARION. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 





To the Editor of the National Era: 

According to the direction of the Associate 
Presbytery of Clarion, I send you their action on 
the Fugitive seg You are requested to 

ive it an insertion in your paper. 
ep tigy ARBE J.C. Tetrorp. 
Mahoning, May 21, 1851. 


Action of the Associate Presbytery of Clarion on the 
Fugitive Slave Law. 


Whereas it is the duty of civil Governments to 
“relieve the oppressed,” (Isaiah i, 17,) “‘ to loose 
the bands of wickedness, to und@ the heavy bur- 
dens and to let the oppressed go free, and to break 
every yoke,” (Isaiah lviii, 6;) ‘‘to do justice to the 
afflicted and needy, to deliver the poor and needy, 
and to rid them out of the hands of the wicked,” 
(Psalms Ixxxii, 3, 4;) “to open their mouth for the 
dumb, in the cause of all such as are appointed to 
destruction, to open their mouth, judge righteous- 
ly, and plead the cause of the poor and needy,” 
(Proverbs xxxi, 8) 

And whereas the Congress of the United 
States, in the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, did 
directly contravene these immutable and un- 
changeable laws of the God of heaven, and thus 
become guilty of “decreeing unrighteous decrees 
and of writing grievousness, which they have pre- 
scribed to turn aside the needy from judgment, and 
to take away the right of the Lord’s people, that 
widows may be their prey, and that they may rob 
the fatherless,” (lgaiah x, 1.) 

And whereas we know that the object of this 


law is to rivet the chains of the helpless victims 


of oppression, and perpetuate their misery and 
deep degradation, by doing all in their power, by 
the most stringent and oppressive laws, to prevent 
their escape from the land of cppression, and at 
the same time to strengthen the hands of the op- 
pressor by throwing the sanction of law around 
oppression in its very worst form. 

And whereas the tendency of this law is to op- 
press the conscience of all enlightened Chris- 
tians, by virtually forbidding them, under heavy 
penalties, to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
or lodge the stranger, even though he be a fellow- 
citizen with the saints and of the household of 
God—though he be the Lord’s free man, and heir 
of a kingdom prepared for him from the founda- 
tion of the world; by commanding them, under 
the same heavy penalties, to do what both God 
and the enlightened conscience forbids them to 
do, under the pains of eternal damnation ; to aid 
in recapturing and delivering the fugitive, con- 
trary to Deuteronomy xxiii, 15: “Thou shalt not 
deliver unto his master the servant that is escaped 
from his master ;” and Isaiah xvi, 3: “ Hide the 
outcast, bewray not him that wandereth.” 

It is also the tendency of this law to seduce the 
ignorant and unenlightened into the awful sin of 
“basely bowing the knee to the dark spirit of 
slavery,” and violating that law which binds us 
to love our neighbor as ourselves, and to do unto 
others as we would they should do unto us. 

And whereas it is the design of this law to car- 
ry into effect the wicked and oppressive compro- 
mises. of the Constitution, especially that one 
which requires us to discover the outcasts, and 
deliver unto his master the slave that is escaped 
from his master. Therefore, inasmuch as the 
Constitution and the Fugitive Slave Law com- 
mand what God forbids, and forbid what God 
commands— 

1. Resolved, That, notwithstanding the penalty 
of said law, we will not do what it commands, and 
we will do what it forbids—that is, we will do 
what God commands, and we will not do what he 
forbids; we will feed the hungry, clothe the na- 
ked, and take in the stranger, though he be a fugi- 
tive slave, and we will hide the outcasts; we will 
not deliver unto his master the slave that is es- 
caped from his master; we will not bewray him 
that wandereth. ; 

2. Resolved, That we enjoin on the people under 
our care to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, take 
in the stranger, and hide the outcast, when flee- 
ing from the oppressor — that they refuse to ac- 
cept any office which under this law would bind 
them to aid in restoring fugitives—and that they 
refuse to obey all such officers, and that sessions 
be required to censure all who obey this law. 

3. Resolved, That non-subjection to this law is 
not all our duty ; we are bound to oppose this law 
as church courts, as ministers of the gospel, as 
citizens and individuals—by petitioning for its 
speedy repeal, by conversation, and by fervent 
prayer to Almighty God, that he wovld “judge 
the fatherless and the oppressed, that the man of 
the earth may no more oppress,” (Psalm x, 18 ;) 
that he would judge the poor of the people, save 
the children of the needy, and break in pieces the 
oppressor, (Psalm Ixxii,2) . 

4. Resolved, That we regard it as the impera- 
tive duty of church courts and ministers of the 
gospel to enjoin on all the duty of conscientious 
subjection to the powers that be, in all their law- 
ful commands; and that church courts should 
censure all under their jurisdiction who resist the 
lawful commands of the powers that be. 

5. Resolved, That it is the duty of the church 
to aid those of her members in paying the fines 
that may be wrongfully imposed on them for do- 
ing what both the law of God and a good con- 
science require them to do. 

J.C. Tzurorp, Pres, Clerk. 





For the National Era. 


CASE OF EDWARD MATTHEWS. 


Unica, N. Y., May 23, 1851. 

Mk. Epiror: In the National Era, dated April 
17, you published an account of my being lynched 
in Madison county, Kentucky, while laboring as 
agent and missionary of the American Baptist 
Free Mission Society. The publishing of such 
facts throws e. protective influence around those 
who are pleading for the dumb, and in numerous 
other ways aids the cause cf emancipation. 

In the humble sphere in which I move, it is not 
surprising that you should not have become ac- 
quainted with me. Hence, as you truly remark, 
Tam unknown to you. I may add, however, that 
some three years since, when residing in Wiscon- 
sin, I acted as agent for the National Era. and 
forwarded the names of a number of subscribers. 
A brief article also which I wrote, on the action 
of the Wisconsin Sabbath School Union, appeared 
in its columns. 

The editorial which you quote from the Jour- 
nal and Messenger seems to place me in a some- 
what unfavorable light, and but for an attack of 
epidemic ophthalmia I should have noticed some 
of its positions at an earlier period. The Journal 
says: “ Mr. Mathews is likewise a Baptist minis- 
ter, whose ostensible mission is one of love. If he 
has violated that mission, or any law, he is amena- 
ble to God and Zam, and not to lawless violence.” 
Again: “ Many, as 9 matter of taste and propri- 
ety, cannot-admire the way in which he is re- 
ee to do his work. But they believe that he 

conscientious, aud they know that oppression 
maketh a wise man mad.” 

Language like the above cannot but produce 
&n unfavorable impression in regard to myself. I 
know not why so much doubt_and uncertainty 
should be ex ‘in regard to my course, inas- 
_ aay 5 labors in detail, from my landing in 


to the wh rinted, and forwarded 
sy rhe , an 

to the Journal and sssenger, and to the National 

Era also. That the editor of the latter has not 

read the Baptist es his 600 exchanges is not 

sorbed in ptdparing ten pantetisls, procenting ia 





missionist. Tamone, ‘If Tan he is wrong 
the editors of the Union vad the Iadalliges: 


: 


cer at Washington would from their positions re- 


vely be likely to be biased in their jadg- 
ments against the National Era, then is the editor 
of the Journal and Messenger likely from his posi- 
tion to be biased nst my cause. Of the con- 
troversy between missionists and anti-free 
missionists, I will simply say, its history has been 


forwarded you from myself,as one of the com- 

ilers, by the hand of our mutual friend, Dr. Wm. 
i. Brisbane. If it has been noticed in the Era, 
I have unfortunately not seen that number. 

The Journal further wh: No one in his po- 
sition pee! go _ Se eaphate to agitate vr 
slavery question, unless he ex TO DIE. 
self-defence, allow me to say that, having labored 
in northwestern Virginia for two months, some- 
times lecturing on slavery two hours at a time 
without being fined* or mobbed, I visited Ken- 
tucky, designing to lecture if the way was open, 
and to leave if it was not—just as the mission- 
ary Kincaid has, with the approval of the Jour- 
nal and Messenger, entered Burmah proper, de- 
signing to leave if he is not allowed to labor there. 
I suppose the principle to be the same in both 
cases, As the editor of the Journal and Messenger 
is aware, I have in Lewis and Bracken counties 
lectured by the hour. In the former, I gave 
three lectures, showing that the Fugitive Slave 
Bill is unconstitutional. Could it be known in 
advance that I could not be heard in Madison 
county, or that I should be treated with more 
cruelty than Kincaid in Burmah proper? 

Having met the objections of the editor of the 
Journal and Messenger, its imputation in regard to 
my Jove of life is answered. But if not unsuitable 
for me to do so, I would state that on coming out 
of the pond the tenth time, I found a sort of agree- 
able insensibility stealing over my powers of con- 
sciousness. The thrill of agony which ran 
through my system on being taken from the main 
road was gone. To yield up to death appeared 
to be so pleasurable a relief, and the inclination 
to do so was increasing so rapidly, that I had to 
rally my feelings to prevent the inclination from 
becoming paramount. 

I might add much more on the power of anti- 
slavery action South on the Northern mind, and 
the Northern power, literary, political, and ec- 
clesiastical, over the South ; of the injury which 
& community inflicts on itself by conniving at 
such violence, &c.; but as this would not harmo- 
nize with the limits I propose, I will here close. 

Yours, for the slave, 
Epwarp Marruews, 





* The penalty in Virginia for denying the right of man to 
precety in man is $500,and two months imprisonment. 
revious to 1830 it was a penitentiary offence. 
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No act of Congress, probably, has ever pro- 
duced so general an excitement among the reflect- 
ing portion of the People ot the free States, as 
that for the reclamation of fugitives from sla- 
very. While the Slave Power was content to re- 

ard slavery as a local system, and allowed the 

eople of free States to feel that they are not 
implicated in its iniquities, nor personally respon- 
sible for its continuance, the number was com- 
paratively small who cared to embark in a cru- 
sade against the system. And even the long-con- 
tinued aggressions of Southern politicians in 
making the interests of the Slave Power the par- 
amount question in the policy of the nation, and 
the confessed monopoly of the high offices of 
Government by the same power, all failed to elicit 
a general expression of opposition to the institu- 
tion of slavery, or to excite that profound feeling 
of abhorrence which this law has produced. 
It is rightly regarded as an attempt to nation- 
alize the system, and commit the whole nation to 
its defence and support, while each man in par- 
ticular is commanded to stand as its body-guard, 
or hold himself in readiness to play the part of 
negro catcher for the nabobs of the South. 

Does any one wonder why the moral sense of 
the North is keenly and deeply moved, or why 
the pulpit and press are loud in condemnation of 
such 8 law? The wonder is, that there should 
be any diversity of opinion on the subject among 
good and intelligent men. But that there is not 
only diversity of opinion, but direct contrariety, 
is notorious. This contrariety may be the re- 
sult of educational bias, or of the spirit of sect or 
party. 

It is one of the misfortunes of our race that 
more or less we are all at times brought under 
the influence of prejudice or interest, which warp 
the judgment or blind the understanding to the 
truth. And yet there are certain great principles 
of moral rectitude to which almost all civilized 
and Christian people professedly subscribe, and 
about which there should be no dispute among 
good men, and theoretically I may say there is 
none. Every written code of ethics extant lays 
down the principle that fraud, theft, and robbery, 
are morally wrong, and that violence done to the 
persons of innocent men, involving the loss of 
health, happiness, liberty, or life, isa crime, de- 
manding the restraints of law and the infliction 
of punishmeut. To this opinion no treatise upon 
morals, found among the text books of our schools, 
expresses either dissent or doubt; it stands 
among the unquestioned maxims taught our chil- 
dren as & truth, lying at the very foundation of 
society. This may nevertheless be said to be, on 
the lowest scale of sound morality, a rule to 
which every nfan who would escape the stigma of 
villany must subscribe. There isa higher rule 
of life—a rule which is not satisfied with nega- 
tions, but demands the positive, active benevo- 
lence of all on all occasions, This is the “higher 
law” of our being, so often made the object of in- 
fidel sneers or atheistical scorn, but acknowledged 
as binding, by all true Christians. 

Whatever difficulties, real or imaginary, others 
may find in deciding what they should or should 
not do in cases involving the well-being of their 
fellow men, those who subscribe to this “ higher” 
rule of life need never be at a loss. 

As if forever to relieve his disviples from all 
embarrassment on such questions, the Great 
Teacher has given one plain simple rule, viz: 
* Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them.” A rule so simple 
that a child may understand it, and yet so com- 
prehensive as to embrace every supposable case 
of social moral conduct. It is at once the rule 
of Christian life and the test of Christian char- 
acter, easy of application, infallible in its de- 
cisions, and always safe in its practical results. 
They who are willing to try their opinions, prin- 
ciples, and actions, by it, are true Christians; 
while such as regard it as a mere precept, de- 
signed only to secure the courtesies or regulate 
the duties of private life, have got to learn what 
be the first very principles of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

Another fundamental principle of Christianity, 
having the authoritative sanction of the example 
of Christ and his apostles, is that the law and 
Government of God is above all other law, and 
paramount to all other Government. Except in 
times of palpable darkness and corruption, the 
Christian Church has steadfastly maintained this 
doctrine. 

In its defence, eminent Christians have sacri- 

ficed their property, reputation, comfort, and 
health. For it good men have relinquished the 
endearments of home and country, or suffered 
the horrors of the dungeon and the tortures of 
the rack. Yea, more, all the noble army of Chris- 
tian martyrs, whose deeds of heroism fill us with 
profound veneration for their names, and nerve 
us for the moral Conflicts of life, sealed with 
aoe life’s blood their devotion to this great prin- 
ciple. 
Not only has this doctrine the sanction of the 
Church, of holy men and Christian martyrs, but 
of common sense, and common law, which places 
conspicuous among its maxims, this, that any and 
every statute and decree which conflicis with the 
Divine law is null and void. 

I have dwelt on these points in order to gain 
the full assent of every one’s understanding and 
conscience to them. So far as this is secured, we 
are prepared to consider the law in question, and 
judge of its moral character. The interests in- 
volved in that law are too momentous to be made 
the subject of passion, prejudice, party zeal, or 
commercial cupidity, 

Nor should the question of obedience thereto 
be settled by any man’s ipse dizit. 

The law either agrees or conflicts with the 
Divine law. If it agrees, we are bound to obey 
it, by every Christian principle. If it conflicts, 
then, upon every principle of the Divine law and 
of common law, we are bound to disobey it and 
bear the penalty, (if we must,) whatever it may 
be 


In determining this question of fact, whether 
the law in question does or does not violate the 
principles and spirit of the Gospel and the ex- 
press command of God, we are led to examine its 
objects and requirements. 

One of its avowed objects is the reclamation of 
fugitives from slavery, and it “commands all 
good citizens” to aid in this work when required 
by the marshal to do so. Another object is to 
render the escape of slaves impossible, by making 
it a crime punishable with fine or imprisonment, 
to aid, by any means, in their flight. 

Weare not ready, however, to pronounce upon 
the moral character of the law, until we have de- 
cided as to the right or wrong of Slavery. But 
is this a debatable question? Will not your 
readers feel insulted by an ent d ed to 
prove that “all men are entitled to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of iness)” Have we not set- 
tled that question for all time? Or is our glori- 
ous national political creed a base lic, which we 
have impudently attempted to palm upon the 
world for truth ? 

I rejoice in the belief that this foundation prin- 
ciple of Government yet commands the hearty as- 





sent of the great mass of men, and that the people 


have forever repudiated the dootrine “that man 
can hold property in man.” That however dema- 
gues and doughfaces may affect to respect a law 
founded on an antagonistic principle, that the, 
sove people are sound to the core, on this 
vital question. It cannot be otherwise—common 
sense declares that every man should bethe owner 
of his own body, and ail human consciousness, in 
utter contempt of all sophistry and base philoso- 
phy, and infidel theology fearlessly and pate 
ally asserts the right of self-ownership, and scouts 
the notion that one man was made as an append- 
age to another man’s existence. And in his own 
case every free man demands the beer yh 55 
of this right, and enforces that demand too, by all 
the powers that God has given him. 

But slavery is in derogation of all such right— 
it strikes the man out of (legal) existence, and 
ranks and registers him among brutes and things, 
to be re ed as a means, not an end, a mere 
chattel, subject to all the laws and contingencies 
which attach to other property. Ee has no name, 
or home, or country,as aman. He may not claim 
his wife or children, or even his body, as bis own. 
He may not cultivate his higher nature or seek 
the food of the soul, which every undying spirit 
craves, but by permission of another, All the 
upward instincts of his nature may be repressed 
or crushed to earth, by one who claims him as prop- 
erty! 

ie there, can there be a doubt as to the inhe- 
rent wickedness of such a relation? And if it be 
wrong, & flagrant moral wrong, who can innocent- 
ly aid or abet in reducing or keeping men in such 
a condition? And yet this is just what the law 
“commands” every one of us to do. 

Equally monstrous is that part of the !aw which 
visits with pains and penalties the common acts 
of humanity, if rendered towards aslave, knowing 
him to be such, Christ enjoins kindness to the 
poor, and under the penalty of final condemnation 
bids us relieve the wants of our fellow men, as we 
would have ours relieved if placed in their stead. 
Yet this extraordinary law makes obedience to 
His law a crime. We are commanded not to aid 
a fugitive slave, under the penalty of a heavy fine. 
No matter who it is, or under what circumstances 
he may come, no matter whether it be man, 
woman, or child, whether sick or well, whether 
perishing with cold or hunger or not, if we harbor, 
or.secrete, or aid in their escape, we violate the 
law. No odds what extremes of cruelty may have 
occasioned the flight, nor if it be a Christian 
brother for whom Christ died, or even one who 
ministers at the altar; he is to be denied the aid 
which he needs, and driven from our doors like a 
vagrant thief. The law demands it. It may be 
a modest, sensitive Christian girl, fleeing from the 
brutal lust of her detested master, and preferring 
a thousand deaths to the degrading pollution 
which awaits her if returned to him again. But 
the law requires the virtuous Christian woman of 
the North to disregard all these horrible facts, 
and to deny her a hiding place, or a safe escort to 
a home of purity and peace. She may plead her 
age, sex, religion, hopes and fears, may appeal to 
every generous and holy feeling of her sex—but 
in vain. Ifthe law isto be obeyed, she must be 
denied food, shelter, aid, and protection, and be 
left a prey to her pursuers; and more still, and 
worse, when seized, the Marshal may command 
Christian men to bind her free limbs, and convey 
her back to the horrors and pollutions from which 
her soul shrinks as from death and hell. And 
when the fiendish master has her again in his 
clutches, to glut his vengeance and his lust, then 
the expense of the whole procedure, the fee of the 
Comr.issioner, the fees of the Marshal, and the 
pay of the posse comitatus, is paid out of the United 
States Treasury ! 

The heart sickens in view of this law—the mind 
is bewildered, and I am ready to exclaim, “‘ where 
am I?” Isthis the 

“Land of the free and the home of the brave,’ 

of which we were wont to sing? Is this our boast- 
ed “ Model Republic?” Or am I in Russia, or 
Turkey, or dark Africa? Is this the noon of the 
19th century, or the midnight of the “ dark ages?” 
It may be questioned whether the annals of legis- 
lation can furnish a law parallel to this; and the 
marvel is that a single man can be found, out of 
the slave States, to apologize for or defend it. 
And I doubt not that thousands in the South 
abhor it as we do, for they are not devils all, nor 
yet all slaveholders. Humanity has a home ina 
multitude of warm, generous hearts there, that 
must burn with indignation at the authors of a 
law which will render us a hissing and a byword 
among all civilized nations, a law which brands 
us @ nation of hypocrites, and bears the stamp of 
rank atheism upon every feature. It is but fair 
to suppose that infidelity and atheism had a share 
in securing this enactment. For a long time, a 
certain class of public men have found the mo- 
rality of the Divine law somewhat troublesome, 
when shaping the course of legislation, and the 
occasion was here presented for overriding it, and, 
by committing the nation to a false principle, 
secure a triumph for infidelity. 

It is hoped that by appealing to thefears of the 
timid, to the interests of party, the prejudices of 
the vulgar, the cupidity of the mercenary, and 
to the known love of all for the Union, that the 
law may be suffered to stand. And probably it 
will stand as a monument of disgrace and infamy 
to the nation, but more especially to those who 
voted for it. Let it stand. We have in it a 
fuller development of the spirit of slavery than 
ever before has been made. We have in it, and 
in the threats made by slaveholders of dissolving 
the Union should it be repealed or modified, a 
full denial of all their former assertions in regard 
to their desiring to get rid of their slaves—if 
they only knew how. We have the proof that 
they are dete: mined to make us bear with them 
not only the disgrace, but the expense of keeping 
up the accursed system. 

Men : fect to speak of it asa peace measure. 
Nothing short of infatuation can account for such 
an opinion, if honestly entertained. A peace 
measure! No human device could more fully 
arouse the spirit of opposition to slavery—none 
more seriously tend to bring the Constitution 
into disesteem, none make the cry of disunion 
more proper or popular. If our rulers wish 
to render the Union odious, if they would 
alienate the love of the virtuous and religious 
from the Union, let them convince the judgment 
fully ‘hat that Union, demands of us that we 
should do the dirty work of the slave power. Let 
them prove to us that the Union demands that 
we smother our sympathies, and crush all our 
kindlier emotions, and violate our consciences. 
They will learn in the end that we would abjure 
an Union, fealty to which would be treason to 
God. Weall love and appreciate the advantages 
of the Union ; but if it can only be had by peril- 
ing our souls, it costs too much. 

For one, I deny that the Constitution demands 
any such legislation, or that its framers ever 
-dreamed of nationalizing slavery. It is a foul 
slander upon them to say so, even by implication. 
They found slavery a local affair ; they left it so, 
merely giving the master the right to reclaim if 
he could his fugitive slave, leaving each sover- 
eign State at full liberty to protect by proper 
laws all its inhabitants. 

When the slave power will allow the Govern- 
ment to go back to that only safe and tenable 
ground, they will do something towards obtaining 
peace. The people of the free States will not 
offer vorcible resistance to the law—none but 
knaves pretend that they will—none but fools be- 
lieve that they will. The fugitives may resist, 
and have a right to do so. Possibly a few of 
their friends may in a time of excitement aid in 
such resistance—but the mass will offer only a 
passive ~esistance—they will simply refuse to aid. 
And if for this they suffer, they will suffer as 
others before them have suffered for the truth. 
There is no hope that the law will be altered or 
repealed at present. The best that can be ex- 
pected is, that it may be suffered to remain adead 
letter, until the nation shall repent of its folly 
and sin in enacting it. And may God speed the 
day. One or THE Prorte. 


Putnam, Ohio, December, 1850. 


TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 

AVING associated myself in business with Mr. JOHN 
A. PARKS, of the ‘MARLBORO’ HOTEL,” 1 
would invite those whom for the past six years { have been 
accustomed to meet at this and the Adama House, to make 

the Marlboro’ their home while in the city. ’ 
I wiil to the utmost strive to serve acceptably those who 

may fa th their patro: : 
dometety x HARLES W. JENKS. 


Marlboro’ Hotel, Boston, March 1, 1851. Mar. 10—tfg 
MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 











"TEMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS § PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston.  C, W. JENKS. 
March 20—lyg Js A. PARKS. 








THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THs paper (under the editorial control of Rev. Joseph 
Gordon, Rey. John Rankin, corresponding editor, will 
complete the first half year of its existence on Wednesday, 
January Ist, 1851. The substantial favors extended to it 
thus far show that such a journal wae needed by the reli- 
gious community. It will be the study of the editor to make 
its columng a still more full exponent of the princess and 
views of those who desire the church to take high and holy 
ground on the great moral questions which now agitate the 
world. The Free Presbyterian will steadily aim to present 
the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ (as it is) in harmony 
with al! true reform—social, moral, and legislative—and in 
uncompromising hostility to all that is wrong, whether it 
find its place in Church or State. © - 

While it is professedly the organ of the Free Presbyterian 
Church, and will maintain the distinctive principles which 
separate it from other branches of the Presbyterian family, 
The Free Presbyterian will not be @ mere an sheet, 
but will most heartily co-operate with every other instru- 
mentality calculated to promote the glory of God and the 
ode sllars annum. Address 

erms. ) er . 
» two dollars FLLIAM i. CLARK, Publisher, 
Jan. 2. Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa. 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 
ATTORNEY and Counséllor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 
THUMAS EMERY, 


Ms UFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 
8 














treats, Cincinnati, Ohi. 
N. B. C for Nos..1 lard, uti 
whan et rete mat 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE OURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
* WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION, , 


pus invaluable remedy for all diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs has obtained a celebrity, from its remarkable 
oures, never equalled by any other medicine before. Other 
preparations have shown themselves pulliatives, and some- 
times effected notable cures, but none has ever so fully won 
the confidence of every community where it is known, After 
years of trial in every climate, the results have indisputa- 
bly shown it to possess a mastery over this dangerous class 
of diseases, which sould not fail to attract the attention of 
physicians, patients, and the public at large, 
See the statements, not of obscure individuals and from 
far distant places, but of men who are known and respested 
throughout the country. 


The widely celebrated surgeon, Dr. Valentine Mott, of 
New York city, says : 

“It gives me pleasure to certify tne value and efficacy of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which | consider peculiarly adapt- 
ed to cure diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

Dr. Perkins the venerable President of the Vermont Med- 
ical Colleye, one of the eminently learned physicians of this 
country, writes, the Cherry Pectoral is extensively used in 
this section, where it has shown unmistakable evidence of 
its happy effects upon pulmonary diseases, 

The Rev. John D. Cochrane, a distinguished cler n of 
the Knglish Church, writes to the proprietor, from Montre- 
al, that he has ‘* been cured of a severe asthmatic affection 
by Cherry Pectoral.” His letter at full length may be found 
in our circular, to be had of the agent, and is worth the at- 
tention of asthmatic patients. 

This letter is from the well-known druggist at Hillsdale, 
Michigan, one of the largest dealers in the State ; and this 
case is from bis own observation : 

“ HiLuspaLe, Micu., December 10, 1849, 

“Dagar Sir: Immediately on receipt of your Cherry Pec 
toral, | carried a bottle to an acquaintance of mine, who was 
thought to be near his end with quick consumption. He was 
then unable to rise from his bed, and was extremely feeble. 
His friends believed he must soon die, unless relief could be 
obtained for him, and | induced them to give your excellent 
medicine a trial. I immediately left town for three weeks, 
and you may judge of my surprise, on my return, to meet 
him in the street on my way home from the cars, and find 
he had entirely recovered. Four weeks from the day he 
commenced taking your medicine, he was at work at his ar- 
duous trade of a blacksmith. 

“ There are other cases, within my knowledge, where the 
Cherry Pectoral has been singularly successful, but none so 
marked as this. Very truly yours, 

G. W. UNDERWOOD.” 
“Hanover, Onto, April 3, 1850, 

“Dear Sir: I wish I could tell all who suffer with a 
cough, what your Cherry Pectoral has done for me. It does 
seem they might be benefited by the information. [had a 
lung fever, which left my lungs weak and inflamed. Being 
very feeble, and unable to gain strength at all, my friends 
thought I must soon sink in consumption. I had no appe- 
tite, and a dreadfal cough was fast wearing me away. I be- 
gan to take your beautiful medicine by the advice of a cler- 
gyman who had seen its effects before. It eased my cough 
at first, and gave me rest at ni.ht. In less than a fortnight 
I could eat well and my cough had ceased to be troublesome, 
my appetite returned, and my food nourished me which soon 
restored my strength. Now,after five weeks, | am welland 
strong, with no other help than your Cherry Pectoral. 

“ Yours, with respect, JULIA DEAN. 

“T hereby certify that the above statement of my wife is 
in conformity with my own views of her case, and her cure 
by Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. JOSEPH DEAN. 

“The above-named Joseph Dean, and Julia his wife, are 
personally known to me, and implicit confidence may be 
placed in their statement. 

SAMUEL C. VAN DERWENT, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church.” 


Og Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chem- 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by the druggiste generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. May 15—3m 





SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
IN QUART BOTTLES. 

For purifying the blood, und for the cure of Scrofula, Mer- 
curial Diseases, Rheumatism Cutaneous Eruptions, 
stubborn Ulcers, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Bronchi- 
tis, a — —— tion, 7 ten Sores, Female 
Complaints, Erysipelas, ss 0 ite, imples, 
Biles, General Debdity, #e. nor eheh 

HIs preparation has now borne the test of over fourteen 

years’ experience, since ite first introduction to public 
favor, during which time numerous imitations have sprang 
into existence, founding their claims to the confidence of the 
community on the curative powers contained in the sarsa 
parilla root, the great reputation and extended use of which 
has been mainly attributable to the many wonderful cures 
effected by the use of this preparation. While sarsaparilla 
rovt forms an important part of its combination, it is at the 
same time compoanded with other vegetable remedies of 
great power, and it is in the peculiar combination and sci- 
entific of its preparation that ite remarkable success 
in the cure of disease depends. Other preparations imitate 
it in the style of putting up, and in bearing the name of one 
of ita inyredients, and here ends their resemblance to it. 

Those needing a remedy and purifier like this, are requested 

to note where this difference exists, and, in making choice 

of what they will use, not to take any other but that one en- 
titled to their confidence, from the long list of cures it has 
effected on living witnesses, whose testimonials and resi- 
dences have been published, and who are still bearing daily 
testimony to its worth. The whole history of medicine has 
scarcely furnished a parallel to the numerous and remarka 
ble cures effected by its use, and what it has effected once 
it can effect again. 

FROM KENTUCKY. 


INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Barpstown, Kentucky, July 10, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : 

It is my duty to cammunicate facts in relation to the ben- 
eficial effects of your Sarsaparills. My wife was afflicted 
with inflammation and soreness of the stomach of the worst 
charaster; her limbs and chest were much swollen ; she had 
constant headache, and last spring was attacked severely 
with inflammatory rheumatism. The best medical aid we 
could obtain afforded only momentary relief; and while in 
this situation, she heard of the many remarkable cures ef- 
fected by the use vf Sands’ Sursaparilla, and commenced 
its use, which produced instant relief, and less than six bot 
tles entirely removed all the dropsical swelling and every 
other inflammatory symptom, restoring her to perfect 
health. I send this statement as an act of justice, believing 
it to be my duty to encourage the suffering portion of the 
human family to use Sands’ Sarsapuriila, which I believe 
has no parallel in the catalogue of medicine. 

With feelings of lasting gratitude, I remain your friend, 

SAMUEL P. HARGER. 

Read the following, from New Orleans : 

New Orveans, November 12, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : 

I take the liberty of sending you a letter which may be of 
importance to those who are suffering as I have done. I re- 
ceived great benefit from your Sarsaparil a, having been 
cured of a malady after suffering six years. I hereby cheer- 
fully certify to the good effect of your medicine, and 1 hope 
God will reward you for all the good you havedone. A 
chronic cough had tormented me day and night, and repeat- 
ed attacks of fever induced me to believe that I should die 
with consumption. One day, while suffering a violent at- 
tack of burning fever, a friend persuaded me to try your in- 
comparable medicine, but, to tell the truth, I had no confi 
dence init. I finally purchased a bottle, and by its use and 
the help of God I was restored to better health than I had 
enjoyed for six years. I cannot but bless the author of this 
admirable medicine. 

With great respect, I am, gentlemen, your most obedient 
servant, FERMIN GROUPAZ, 

TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


New Duruam, New Jersey, June 30, 1849, 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen: 

My wife suffered with a distress and burning in her chest 
for many years, and my daughter was afflicted from her 
birth with a humor in her blood. We consulted various 
physicians, and tried numerous remedies, without mach 
benefit, until we heard, through Rev. Thomas Davis, of the 
great medicinal value of Sands’ Sarsaparilla. On his rec- 
ommendation my wife and daughter decided on trying it, 
and soon experienced permanent benefit. My danghter’s 
skin assumed a new appearance entirely; from being rough, 
herd, and scaly, it became smooth and soft. My wife’s suf- 
ferings are almost gone, and its use a short time longer, it is 
my firm belief, will produce a perfect cure. 

ours with respect, G. S. HENDRICKSON, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church at the 
English Neighborhood. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & 
p’SANDS. Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, 
corner of William, New York. Sold also by Druggists gen- 
erally thronghout the United States and Canadas. 

Price $1 per bottle; six bottles for $5. 

For sale hy R. S. PATTERSON and CHS. STOTT 

CO., Washington; by ROBERT SHOEMAKER, 
Philadelphia; by COLBY § CO., Baltimore; and by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston. April 3—eo3m 


THE BRITISH PERIODICALS AND THE FAR- 
MER’S GUIDE. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 


ONTINUE to publish the four leading British Quarterly 
C Reviews and Blackwood’s Magazine; in addition to 
which, they have recently commenced the publication of u 
valuable Agricultural work, called the 
«“ Farmer's Guide to Scientific and Practicai Agri- 

culture,” 


By Henry Stephens, F. R. S., of Edinburgh, author of the 
“ Book of the Farm,” &c., &c., assisted by John P. Norton, 
M. A., New Haven, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in 
Yale College, &c., &e. 

This highly valuable work will comprise two Mrge ro: 
octavo volumes, containing over 1,400 pages, with eighteen 
or twenty splendid stecl engravings, and more than six hun- 
dred engravings on wood, in the highest style of the art, il- 
lustrating almost every implement of husbandry now in use 
by the best farmers, the best methods of ploughing, plant- 
ing, haying, harveati , &e., &c., the various domestic ani- 
mals in their highest perfection ; in short, the pictorial fea 
ture of the book is unique, and will render it of incalculable 
value to the student of Agriculture. 

The work is being published in semi-monthly numbers, 
of 64 pages each, exclusive of the steel engravings, and is 
sold at 25 cents éach, or $5 for the entire work in numbers, 
of which there will be at least twenty-two. 

The British Periodicals republished are as follows, viz: 

The Quarterly Review—Vonservative; 
The Edinburgh Review— Whig; 

The North British Review—F ree Church ; 

The Westminster Review—Liberal ; and 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Maguzine—Tory. 











Although these works are distinguished by the poiitical | 


shades above indicated, yet but a small portion of their con- 
tents is devoted to political subjects. It is their liter 
character which gives them their chiet valne, and in that 
they stand confessedly far above all other/journals of their 
class. Blackwood, still under the masterly guidance of 
Christopher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is 
at this time unusually attractive, from the serial works of 
Bulwer and other literary notables, written for that maga- 
zine, and first appearing in ite columns both in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States. Such works as ‘The Cax- 
tons” and “ My New Novel,” h ty Bulwer, “ My Pe- 
ninsular Medal,” “The Green ” aod other serials, of 
which numerous rival editions are issued by the leading 
publishers in this country, have to be reprinted by those 
publishers from the pages of Blackwood, after it has been 
issued by Messrs. Scott § Co.,s0 that subscribers to the 
reprint of that magazine may always rely upon having the 
earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 


Fr f the four Reviews, 

‘or any one o e nN 
For any two of the Reviews, ; eo gees eee 
For any three of the 7.00 do. 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 

For Blackwood’s 3.00 do. 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 do. 


For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 © do. 

For Farmer's Guide, (complete in 22 numbers, $5. 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

. sol eae ee 

discount of twen e cent. from abov 

will be allowed to clubs ordering four or ~*. Seanee at om 
one or more of the above wor:s.° Thus: four copies of 
Blackwood or of one Review will be sent to one address for 


$9; four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30, 
and 80 on. 


Orders from ciubs must be sent dir, publis r 
as no discount from these prices es yt lee yn — 
Money current in the States where issued will be received 


at ee; 
emittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or to the 
7 LEONARD SCOTT & CO 


Dec. 19. 79 Fultonet., New York, entrance 54 Goldst. 
OF Subseri received in Washington by Taylor & 
Manry, Franek Taylor, and W. Adam, Booksellers. 





AGENCY FOR CLAIMS. 


4 entestigned, Raving had several years’ e 
in one of the public Departments of armen bevecan 
his to claimants military and naval pensions, 


inval , bounty jiand, &c. His experience and 
“ys 7 peer hea — minor Sag of hw rege) 
, ng offices, and his knowledge 0 
the decisions made in the adjudication of claims, enable him 
to offer his services with the confident assurance of procur- 
tug early and satisfactory action on all claims presented by 

m. 

He will give his personal attention in the settlement of 
all claime against the United States—such as expense in- 
curred in the organization of volunteers; accounts of re 
cruiting officers; claims for horses lost or property destr: y- 
ed; Ciggae A  prame md j M paps commissaries, and 
Ww ; extra 
claims, and claims betore Congress?’ + ath 4 Np ery 

Naval Pensions.—In all cases where any officer, seaman, 
marine, engineer, fireman, or coal heaver, belonging to the 
United States navy, has died in the naval service of a wound 
received, or disease contracted, in the line of duty, leaving 
a widow or minor children, there is more or leas pension 
pa Ther bron depending upon the circumstances of each 

i] 

Mexican War.—In case of any officer or soldier, either of 
the regular army or volunteers, who died in the service 
during the late war with Mexico, or after leaving the ser 
vice, of wounde received or diseases contracted in said ser- 
vice, Jeaving a widow, or children under sixteen years of 
“ge, there is @ pension due to such widow or children. 

it may be farther stated, as a general rule, that in all ca- 
ses where any officer of the regular army, or any officer or 

vate soldier of the militia, including rangers, sea-fenci- 

es, or volunteers, either in the war of 1812 or at any sub- 
sequent time, has died of wounds received in actual service, 
leaving a widow, or children under sixteen years of age, 
there is a pension due to such widow or children, or widow 
po ie nee as the case may be, if it has never been re- 

Invalid Pensions.—All officers and privates, whether of 
the army, navy, militia, or volunteers, who have been at any 
time disabled in the service by wounds received or disease 
contracted while in the line of duty, are entitled to pensions, 
the amonnt depending upon the rank of the invalid and the 
d of disability. 

n many of the public offices, and in the Pension Office 
particularly, there is a great number of suspended and re- 
jected claims, many of which could be established, if put in- 
to the hands of an efficient agent at the seat of Government 
who is thoroughly acquainted with that branch of business. 

All letters addressed to A. M. GANGEWER, Washing 
ton, D. C., (the postage being paid ) making inquiries in 
regard to claims, will be promptly attended to. Claims for 
pension, back pay, and extra pay, will be attended to with- 
out charge, unlesa they are fully pr ted in 
which case he will charge a reasonable per centage upon the 
gr tear to him i d 

writing to him in re to claims, shoul - 

municate all the facts of the one as full a pe taal 

ssible. Especially, in all claims for pension, extra or 

ack pay, or bounty lands, the name of the officer or soldier, 

the time and place of his enlistment, the company and regi- 

ment in which he served, the length of time he served, &c., 
should be fully stated. 

He will send forms and instructions, when sufficient facts 
are communicated to enable him to determine what laws 
are applicable to the case. A. M. GANGEWER, 

March 13, 1851.—6m Washington, D. C. 

References — Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Eliis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and 
the accounting officers generally. 


PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, 
Incorporated by the State of New Jersey, 
A eases from all parts of the United States, situ- 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, the county town of 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, and five miles from Ked 
Bank, is now in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, 
RKhevmatism, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, Dyspep- 
sia, Constipation, Diarrhoea, Vropsy, Piles, Prolapsus Uteri, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Liver Complaint, Drunkenness, [n- 
sanity, and Scrofulous, Nervous, Febrile, aud Cutaneous 
Diseases. ’ 

This [nstitution was bnilt expressly for the purpose of a 
Water Cure Establishment, is capable of accommodating 
fifty patients, and abundantly Supplied with water Of the 
purest quality. 

The tocation has been selected for the peculiar salnbrity 
of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible supply of water, its 
proximity to the city, and the advantages which it offers 
fur fully carrying out the principles and practices of the 
Water Oure ; and, owing to the mildness of the climate, it 
is kept open all the year, winter as well as summer. 

The main vuilding is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with asemicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walks 
and plauted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en- 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,’ bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

In the rear of the Institute, at the dist: of one hun 
dred feet, are three other cottages,some eighty feet apart 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at thedoor; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well as into the main building, and all the waste watercar- 
ried off by drains under ground, (the Doctor being very par- 
ticular to have every part kept clean and im good order.) 

THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill. There are thir- 
teen of these springs not far distant from each other, but 
five of them are capable of keeping the reservoir constar t- 
ly overflowing. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water-works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular,room, containing the gouche bath, which isa 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room, 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

Below the water works, further down the hill, stands the 
swimming bath, with a stream of water constant y passing 
through it. 











THE PATHING DEPARTMENT 
Consists of a two-story building, connected with the main 
building by an enclosed gallery ox passage—containing large 
packing rooms, bathing rooms, douches, (rising and falling,) 
plange bats, half baths, sitz baths, foot baths, &e. &c. 

A further description is d d 'y, as those 
needing that kind of treatment are invited to call and see 
for themselves. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and are all accustomed to the y of 
a hydropathic e. ablishment. 

Parkeville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur- 
rounded bya flourishing neighborhood of industrious and 
enterprising farmers. Commuuication may be had with the 
eity, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity. 

The managers, while they offer the edvantages of their 
Institation to the diseased, would also tender them the 
comforts and conveniences of a home. 

TERMS. 

Ten dollars per week, or thirty-five dollars per month, 
which include board, treatment, and all other charges ex- 
cept washing. Those requiring extra accommodation will 
be charged accordingly. 

Persons at a distance can obtain the opinion of the Resi- 
dent Physician, as to the probable effect of the water treat- 
ment, by enclosing ten dollars, accompanied by a written 
statement of their case. 

Application to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary 
58 South Fourth street, Philadeiphia. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
half a dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

Such as wish to keep their own horses at Parkeville, can 
have them well taken care of at reasonable prices. 

DRUNKENNESS is a physical disease, and can cer- 
tainly be cured in almost every case, however inveterate, by 
a proper and scientific use of water, provided the patient 
has sufficient vitality to produce the necessary reaction, and 
is sincerely desirous to overcome the almost “irresistible in- 
clination for strong drink” 

Do not wait until your affliction becomes public; the mo- 
ment you (or your friends) discover a desire for stimulating 
drinks, or for opiates of any kind, or for tobacco in any form, 
apply without hesitation—the earlier, the more speedy the 
cure. 

The inclination for stimulants, opiates, narcotics, &c., 
can be entirely removed, even where they have been resort- 
ed to for the relief of pain, (which can generally be assuaged 
by the water treatment. without recourse to those poisonous 
substances.) 

INSANITY, no matter how excited or depressed the pa- 
tient may be, when not caused by organic destruction of 
some important part, can generally be cured by rational and 
mild treat t at this institution. Such patients will have 
all the benefits of an asylum and the comforts of a home, 
with skillful, kind, and attentive nurses. 

Separate Buildings, apart from the main building, are 
provided for the above-mentioned classes of patients, where 
they can, if necessary, be entirely private and unobserved 
by others. 

One of the wards is appropriated to ORTHOPIEDIC 
OR MECHANICAL SURGERY, for distorted limbs, 
&c., where the knife is entirely dispensed with, aided by 
hydriatic treatment «hen necessary. 

Finding, from the number of patients heretofore sent by 
some of the most eminent physicians, here and elsewhere, 
that there is a disposition on the part of the Medical Pro- 











Jession to patronize an institution like this, where the med- 


ical and surgical departments are under the direction of 
regularly educated physicians, and where nothing that sa- 
vors of quackery is allowed, and aware of the difficulty of 
administering the water treatment in private practice, the 
board of managers are willing to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments (pecuniary and professional) with physicians sending 
patients to Parkeville Institute. March 6. 


PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 
SERIES of twelve or fifteen Origiaal Pamphlets, of the 
above title, is in the course of publication at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, by L. A. Hing, whose thorough stndy of the vari- 
ous questions of Reform cannot fail to make them acceptable 
to all liberal minds. They are issued at irregular intervals, 
according to ciroumstances ; but, as near as may be, they will 
be issued monthly. They will embrace the great questions 
touching the relations of man to nature, and of mankind 
among themselves in every sphere of life; and their aim 
wiil be to hasten the time when greater liberty, more equal- 
ity, and a purer frateraity, will secure to al) the highest 
happiness of which they are individually capable. 
Terms —Ten cents single number, one dollar per dozen, 
or mm aie for the series. Each poner _o—~y =~ pa- 
8, beautifully printed and neatly covered. Direc . 
®*Maroh 16m" L. A. HIN E, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SUPERIOR DAGUERREOTYPES,. 
YIRST PREMIUM! 
J H. WHITEHURS TY has extended the field of his ope- 

e rations over more ground than any Daguerreot ypist in 
the country. His Galleries may be found on Pennsylvania 
avenue, between Four-and-a half and Sixth streete; No. 207 
Baltimore street, Baltimore; corner Broadway and Leonard 
street, New York; No. 77 Main street Richmond; Syca- 
more street. Petersburg ; =— street, N orfolk ; and Main 

chburg, Virginia. 
oie ' aeareite’ and highly finished Electro Daguerreo- 
types are an extraordinary improvement, insuring faithful 
and highly finished likenesses in a few seconds. 

The rotary bese qovent reece A Be § en eh 

n airy and living appearance e. k 
ene is the patentee of the Morteotype, the art of imbedding 
Daguerreotype likenesses in tombstones, so as to make them 
resist the ravages of time and weather. 

Whitehurst’s establishments now distribute more than 
thirty thousand pictures annually,and have never given dis- 
yatisfaction! This is certainly a flattering proof of the su- 

likenesses. 
ae po the attention of the public generally to his 
elegantly furnished Gallery over Lane & Tucker’s new 
sture, where a free exhibition of pictures will be given. 

Notwithstanding the usual competition in Daguerreotypes 
at the recent fair of 1 ame Institute, he was awarded 

al by the judges. 
pgs of sveuy. description copied, and post-mortem 
cases attended to. March 27—tf 


AMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C. PEIRCF, 
: Cincinnati. 











at 
IRNEY & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 


Public. 
JAMES BIXNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ac- 
knowledgment of deeds, and to administer oaths and affirm- 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 


Alabama Connecticut Delaware 

Illinois Indiana lowa 

Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 

Misso Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North Carolina 

Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carolina 

Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 

Texas Maryland 

Specialattention given to collections and to the taking of 
, No. 114 Main stregt, July 2, 





CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 


HE above Establishment, having been put in fin 
T is now commencing its fourth pred. The case at 
which has attended it thus far enables the subscriber to a" 
with confidence, to all who wieh to make a practical applica, 
tion of the Water Cure Treatment, that they can pursue it 
here under the most favorable auspices for the Temoval of 
The location, although in the immediate Vicinit 
of one of the most beantiful cities in the Union, is still ver, 
retired, The water is very pure, soft, and abundant. , 
The charge for board, medical advice, and all ordinary at. 
tendance of nurses, is $8 per week, payable weekly. 
May |—3m f. T. SEKLYE, M. D., Proprietor, 


INFORMATION WANTED, ~~ 


F HENRY CLARE, a native of London, about thirt 

years of age, who enlisted in the United States navy 4 
1840 or 1841, and is probably still in that service. it js 
lieved that he married his wife in the city of Washingt, 
or in the District of Columbia, some seven or eight Years 
ago. Any member of his wife’s family or other person, wh. 
may know anything of him and of his present sitnation b 
leaving the information with the Editor of this paper, wij 
confer a great favor upon his sister, 
SARAH CLARE. 
Mar. 20. 








Amesbury, Mass., March 10, 1851. 





CAHILL TOLMAN, 


Caan Merchant and Mannfacturers’ 
for the sale of ever 

PAINTED WOODE 
given to shipping goods 


Agent 
description of PLAIN AND 
WARE. Particular attention 
promptly, at the lowest rates, to 


a 7 part of the country. Orders solicited. 
0.5 Canal and No 12 Merrimac streets, Boston, Mats 
sachusetts. 


Jan. 16—6rm 
HOOKER & HAWLEY, : 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, 
necticut. 
Sept. 12—ly 


Hartford, C 
JOHN HOOKER’ °™ 
JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, _ 
B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent. 
V. for the National Era, and autherizea thtaks i. 
tisemente and subscriptions at the same rates ag required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New Y; x 4 
—- oe Frege omg northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest Nort 
and Fayette streets," , on PO aaa 
og- S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising. Sp 

scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State sired, Btctee, 
(Journal Building,)ie alao agent for the National E'ra. , 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 


wi take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits jan 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compu- 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Compuny ; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally ; also, to Bell. 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. : . 

XF~Office—Galloway’s Buildings, np stairs—ecorner room 

Sept. 19—ly ; 


FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, &e, 
J K McILWAIN & SON, Philadelphia, No. 3 Bunk 
© street, importers and dealers in Fringes, Gimps, and 
Buttons, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Purse Twist. Combs 
Steel Beads, Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles, Pins, Bobbins, 
. ke. &e. Jan.2.° 








WATSON & RENWICK WASHINGTON, D. €., 
Acta m sr procuring Patents in the United States 

and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transact ali business eonnected with their pro 
fession. 

They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
appligetions which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance may precure all necessary 
information respecting the patentability of their inventions 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form ' 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense of g 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to thesnb. 
scribers. 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresset 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street,oppositethe Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON, 

July 18. E.S. RENWICK, 


LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and execnted for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West! ndieg 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer, 

Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0, 
LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1551, 

7 American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great qnestion of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the canse thronghout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valnabile statistical and reading 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac has been prepared, the low price at which it ia 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, fram New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at lees ex- 

nse. * 

The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Bor Brown, 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother Be- 
sides the Calendar, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles 
of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: 

For one thousand copies 
For one hundred copies 2 50 
For one dozen copies - - 40 
For a single copy - - . . - . 05 

The friends of the canse are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in. giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and # send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they mske arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almunae 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense. 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug.8. 48 Beekman st., a few doors east of William ¢t. 


N.B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
object in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffuse useful information. 








- $20 00 





ORTHOP ZZDIC SURGERY. 
(THE USE OF THE KNIFE DISPENSED WITH ) 

HE managers of the Perkeville Institute (near Philadel 
phia) have opened a ward in that Institution, for the 
cure of DEFORMITIES OF THE HUMAN BODY, 
such ascurved spine, crooked limbs,deformed bones, cl ub feet 
and all diseases of an analogous character, and also hernia, 0t 
rupture, by means which render a resort to the use of the 
knife unnecessary. These patients will be under the charg? 
of an experienced and skillful Orthopedic Surgeon, (Ur. 1 
F. Cullen,) who was for four years a pupil of the late cele 
brated Dr. HEBER CHASE, of Philadelphia, and +b 
has for the last ten years devoted himself to this specialty 
Persons at a distance can consult with Dr. Cullen, by 
letter, describing the case and enclosing a fee of ten doilars 
directed to the care of Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, to whom all applications 

for admission are to be made. 

T. F. CULLEN, M. D., 
March 20—tf 


Visiting Surgeon. 
BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman's Drug Store, 
EXHIBITION FREF. 

T° meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 

the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope 
rating department; and | have therefore associated with mé¢ 
Mr. £. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 

Some valuable additions to the co'lection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BEY, 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken in 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. | 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended fot 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
seen at this time. 

Having a superior Sky-Light, and one of the best Germa2 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usu# 
size, aud twice the size of any in this city, toge ber with 4 
constant and suecessful practice for the last twelve ye*t 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerreot;} es to 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, cop 
ness of impression, life-like expression, grace and ease ° 
position, cannot be surpassed. F ars 

By a new and improved process practiced at this est WA 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictnres in the short 7 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves wit 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of allages. : 

OF” Miniatures neatly set in lockets, breast; ins, fingé 


ished, if desired. : 
rings, and settings furnished, if desi tS BENNETT 
Jan. 2. 


F. M, CORY. 
PHILADELPHIA TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
FOUNDRY. a 
tbe subscriber would call the attention of printers to 0" 
greatly reduced prices of the present list. ‘They! 
offer— 








- 4Scents 


Picaat - - - 30 cents. Minion - - as 
Small Pica- - 32 Nowpareil + - 9° 
Long Primer - 34 Agste + °° ‘* 
Bourgeois - - 37 Pearl - - - 1s 
Brevier --- - 42 Diamond - - J6 id 
Determined to spare no expense in making their esta" 


méntas perfect as possible, they have recently got up # pon 
plete set of the justly celebrated Scofch-cul ang we bo 
Jiamond to English, to which they particalarly inv! 
tention. +e tock of 
Having lately made numerons additions to theirs otis 
Types, Borders, Ornaments, §c., their assortm ail 
now unrivalled in the United States; and their imi”) 
methods of casting, and of preparing metal, enable thei 
furnish orders in a manner to insure satisfactiol. |, - sing 
Printing Presses, Vases, Stands, Chases, Galley® I eee 
Ink, and every article used in a printing office, co” 
on hand, at the lowest rates. typing, 
Second-hand Presses,and Type used only in stere°”’ P 
at reduced prices. typed 
Books, Pamphlets, Music, Labels, &c. &c., steT 
with correctness and despatch. ho wish 
N.B. Specimen Booka will be sent to printers 7.) 
to make orders. L. JOHNSON & CY, 
Jan 2. No. 6 Sansom stre! 





SUMMER ARRANGEM ENT—1551. 

From. New York and Intermediate ee - 

HE Camden and Amboy Railroad and Philadelp Wharf 
Trenton Rai!road lines leave Walnut Stree 

Philadelphia, for New York, as follows : — as 

At6 A. M., via Camden and Jersey City, P Pe 
(Gestege excepted,) fare - -  ° $ 

At9 A.M, via Tacony and Jersey City, ; 


e - Ses . - 

At 10-A. M., via Camden and South Am- 3 
Ree. Pe fe 

Ata. M., via Camden and South Am- 3 


2 Sl ee Tee ae 

At BP. M., via Tacony and Jersey City; ; 

(ailyjfare- -  ° yj Phils aeiphia * 

Trans: tion Line from San" 

4 bwin oe br South Amboy, (exceP an 

days,) fare $1 50. toand from N. York: 

s rted at low rates to # Co. 

Merchandise (it, GATZMER, Agent C, & & Tt Bo 

May 8—3m JAS. HINKLE, Agent P. & T. ae bas 


; H, 
JOHN W. NORT Jae Geners! Las 


TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, . 
A at Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesots Territory 


Oot, Ll ¥ 


2 50 


‘ 
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